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Mr. Starkweather’s proposition to amend the 
modified oath taken by members of Congress, by 
adding the words, “I do hereby solemnly deny 
the right of secession a 1 rebellion,” gives the 
Democracy an opportunity to put itself on record 
eo distinctly in favor of loyalty that no sophis- 
tical or nonsensical speeches on the subject of 
state rights can be hereafter misinterpreted. We 
hope to read a speech in favor of the bill from 
Mr. Hill, of Georgia, who so eloquently declared 
last week that the South had come back to stay: 
should Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, also defend 
the bill, no one would think it necessary (as 
Mr. Garfield naturally did) to question the motive 
of his late remarks upon the relations which 
states bear toward the general government. To 
relieve the party of the last shadow of suspicion 
in this direction, a speech would be in order from 
Mr. Weod, who, when mayor of New York in 1860, 
issued a proclamation advising the secession of 
New York city. | 


At the two days’ Christian Convention held in 
Philadelphia last week the very interesting scene 
was presented of a layinan instructing a great au- 
dience of ministers in the best methods of Chris- 
tian work. Of course this was Mr. Moody ; it could 
be no one else; and nothing attests the worth of 
his preaching more than the fact that pastors of 
all creeds and degrees of experience have been 
found willmg and eager to be taught from his lips. 
If these pastors, now, go home and carry out the 
suggestions which Mr. Moody dropped in answer 
to questions put to him, a new life ought to be 
speedily developed in more than one of our par- 
ishes. 


Mr. Moody's hints tothe assembled preachers 
were of the most practical sort. Articles have 
lately appeared from a distinguished pen in 
_favor of long sermons, but tais layman's pointed 
advice is, ‘‘ Make them about thirty minutes. A 
minister who preaches a lorg sermon is like a 
fisherman who allows his ne to remain in the 
water till all the fish get owt.” This thirty min- 
utes’ discourse, however, he would have so filled 
with substance and gospel spirit that its impres- 
sion will last at least six long days. Mr. Moody 
expressed himself in the same vein in regard to 
prayers in prayer-meetings, whose quality, no one 
need be told, is too often proportioned inversely 
to their length. These and many other good 
things were said in earnest and with the very best 
intention. It is all a question simply whether 
present methods and habits of conducting ser- 
vices in and out of the church cannot be improved 
here and there, even in minor details sometimes, 
with spiritual advantage. 


Experience has abdut proved that temperance 
reform needs something more than temperance 
tmacts and temperance orators to sustzin #. Per- 
manent agencies alone can secure practical re- 
‘sults. A temperance revival which the town o 
Gloucester, Mase., is just now enjoytrg, appears 
be based upon a reeognition 


principle. They have followed up the preliminary 
temperance meetings with the organization of 
a club which is to fight intemperance continually 
by whatever effective means may be suggested. 
As its membership had increased in the first three 
weeks of the year from one hundred to nearly a 


| thousand, the elub may find its mere existence 


quite an influential element in securing the re- 
form. It can do something towards making local 
opinion more pronounsed against the evil, which 
in itself will be a great point gained. 


Two or three times we have had oceasion to 
refer in termins more or less commendatory to 
“struck juries’ as almost indispensable in com- 
plicated and widely notorious cases. Such juries 
should out-rank other juries as the Court of Ap- 
peals out-ranks other courts. They are juries of 
last resort. In the latest case under New York 
statutes—that of the People against Tweed— 
wherein a jury of this kind was called, the defense 
has pursued a course which forces the average ob- 
server to ask where professional honor ends and 
disreputable law practice begins. Honest men 
are willing, nay, anxious, that a defendant should 
have a fair trial even if he be not present in per- 
son. Dishonest men may want a case tried, bat 
they will not hesitate to pack a jury-box, or, fail- 
ing that, to oppose by every means in their power 
the selection of intelligent and competent men. 
Very properly, Judge Westbrook has overruled 
Mr. Field’s latest technicalities, and in his direc- 
tions to the jury, composed, by the way, of men 
in excellent standing in this community, he stated 
most impressively and seriously the obligations 
which will rest upon them during the trial. 

Judging from the tone in which the diseussion 
on the Gray Nuns act has opened in the New 
York Legislature, we are not to have a well con- 
sidered review of the matter by our State law 
makers. At least it will not be unpartisan. 
though the bill will probably be repealed, the 
likelihood that political maneuvering will decide 
its fate must deprive the final result of the signifi- 
cance that ought to attach to it. If all questions 
affecting the relations of Church and State are 
made party issues then one of the fundamental 
doctrines of our National Constitution may yet 
be dragged into current politics. The Nuns act 
substantially grants a favor to one religious sect 
not enjoyed by the others ; in this light, its repeal 
ought to be effected in the time it takes to put 
fee motion and record the vote. 


Mr. Morton's speech upon the condition of the 
South has been heard many times, but one clause 
of the said speech, as delivered on the 19th inst., 
is worth the careful consideration of Southern 
leaders. It is that in which he charges upon 
“a violent minority” the outrages of which 
he talks. That such a minority exists in the 


nanced by the white majority, is a fact known to 
every one who has been in any of the Southern 
States for any length of time. The better class of 
Southern people never gained so many friends in 
the North as they did when, during the Louisiana 
rebellion of 1873, they showed their ability to con- 
trol this minority. So long as this control is ex- 
erted throughout the South, Mr. Morton will have 
no excuse to repeat his speech; but the fact of the 
existence of this peculiar class being as well 
known as it is, the South will find that only eter- 
nal vigilance will save them from the charge of 
countenancing it. 


No one who doubts whether children need or- 
ganized protection against violence can doubt any 
longer after reading the first report of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
}Children. Under the head of ‘‘ Details of Most 
Important Cases” this report of a society not yet 
a year old records not less than siaty-stc instances 
of personal abuse, the least of which deserved 
instant remedy. The report also refutes the 
arguments of many humane people who are fond 
of believing that children are cruelly treated only 

by the lower elusses in large cities, for most of the 


> 
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South, and that it is not intentionally eounte- 


tives in every town, while some of the remainder 

were managers of entertainments which are popu- 

lar everywhere. The report (which may be ob- 

tained by addressing E. Fellows Jenkins, 860 
Broadway, New York) contains many valuable 

suggestions to persons deairing to organize similar 

societies, 


English criticism on some of our sad political 
habits is occasionally disarmed by such promo- 
4 tions as Disraeli has just made to the House of 
Lords. His batch of new peers—all Tories—in- 
cludes men, we are told, who have spent money 
lavishly for their party ; and one of these is de- 
scribed, with suggestive irony, as a personage 
|} whom ‘‘the Reformation has never touched.” 
We have to remind the English Premiergthat he 
has followed one of our most heinous political 
traditions with singular precision. 


= 


THE REALITY OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HERE is a spot where all real Christians are 

one if we could only find it. But it cannot 

be defined theologically. The least attempt to 

put it into dogmatic statement divides the church 

into warring sects, who will all fight to the death 

on the definition of a word or the turn of a sen- 
tence. 

But there are aspirations of the heart in which 
all Christians are alike—and when those aspira- 
tions are expressed in human language, the re- 
sponse is an earnest Amen from all Christians of 
whatever chureh or creed. Take, for example, 
the following hymn from the collection of Messrs, 
Moody and Sankey, which is now being sung in 
Ea dand America. It is entitled ‘‘ My Prayer”: 

More holiness give me; 
More strivings within. 
More patience in suffering, 
More sorrow for sin. 
+ More faith in my Saviour, 
More sense of bis care, 
More jey in his service, 
More purpose in prayer. 
More gratitude give me, 
Mere trust in the Lord, 
More pride m his glory, 
More hope in his word. 
More purity give me, 
More strength to o’ercome, 
More freedom from earth-stains, 
More longings for home; 
More fit for the kingdom, 
More used I would be, 
More blessed and holy— 
More, Saviour, like thee. 

Is there any doubt that this hymn expresses the 
exact innermost longing of every Christian? Do 
not our Roman Catholie brothers and sisters with 
all their souls send up for substance just this 
prayer? Do not Baptists and Methodists pray 
alike here? Do not Universalists and Unitarians 
here agree with Presbyterians and Episcopalians ? 
Is there any difference between High Church and 
Low Church that would forbid them joining in 
this prayer? No, there isnot. All Christians are 
one in wanting to be more like Christ, and just-in 
proportion as this desire becomes intense, all-en- 
grossing—as it fills every thought and every feeling 
—Christians do feel that they are one. Take the 
saints of the Roman Catholic Church—the men 
and women devoted to the higher life—and just 
as they rise into the highest regions of Divine 
communion, they rise to a region where their 
hearts’ desires and language become the hearts’ 
desires and language of all Christians. Francis 
Xavier undoubtedly believed many dogmas about 
whieh all Protestant sects are at war with him, 
but what Christian does not feel of one heart with 
him when he sings: 


But why, ob blessed Jesus Christ, 
Should I not love thee well? 
Not for the sake of gaining Heaven, 
Or of escaping hell— 
Not fer the sake of gaining aught— 
Not sceking a reward— 
But as thyself hast loved me, 
OQ, ever loving Lord, 
Bven 80 I love thee and will love, 
And thy praise will sing 
Solely because thou art my Lord, 
And my Eternal King} 
What Christian singing this does not feel his 


heart knit in love to Francis Xavier? And we 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 4: 


find, moreover, that. saints im high exercise of 
Christian faith have in fact drawn each other like 
magnets over the barriers of creed and church. 

The Roman Catholic martyr-missionaries of 
Canada traveled down to Natick to confer with 
the Puritan Elliot, because both were living and 
working in that high region where Christ’s people 
feel themselves one. We see the Emperor Charles 
V. enthroned as the defender of orthodoxy, and 
the poor monk, Martin Luther, standing arraigned 
at his bar, convicted of heresies, sundry and 
divers. 

‘Here I stand,” he said. ‘I can/no otherwise. 
God help me.” 

The Emperor thought him a pitiable heretic— 
though a brave one. 

But by and by both the monk and the Emperor 
came to that place where all are equal. As they 
lay on their death-beds in weakness and pain, the 
eternal world opening before them, they breathed 
out their souls in the same words: ‘Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord God of Truth.” 

They touched the great unity at last. There is 
but on@ thing to be said in a dying hour by em- 
peror and subject, Papist and Protestant. If, 
therefore, we would unite Christians we must do 
it not by telling them they ought to be united, 
not by driving them with scourges or immuring 
them in pens and folds of creeds and definitions ; 
but we must unite them by quickening in each 
heart the hunger and thirst after conformity to 
Christ, and going towards Him they cannot help 
going towards each other. 

That Christ is beginning thus tenderly to draw 
all men unto himself, and thus to each other, 
seems evident in the great modern movements. 
It is shown in the great conventions in England 
and on the Continent, where Christians of all 
creeds have spent days together in conference 
and prayer, with the sole purpose of learning 
how to be holy. It is shown in the unanimity of 
all Christians in supporting the evangelism of 
Moody and Sankey. Our Roman Catholic broth- 
ers of the Tablet, feeling Me love of Christ in their 
hearts, speak thus kindly of thém: 

“In the midst of an age of mocking and unbelieving, they 
have given an earnest testimony to Jesus, and we cannot find 
itin our hearts to say that itis not of God. It is something 
in cities where the divinity of Christ and his divine teaching 
are openly blasphemed, and where to the great bulk of the 
populace the Christian religion is a matter of complete 
andifference when it is not one of scorn, that their ears should 
be accustomed to words of adoration and love of him, and 
that even the dreary wastes of heresy should echo with the 
mame of Jesus. This work of Moody and Sankey’s is not sin. 
It is not sin to invite men to love and serve Jesus Christ.” 


Thus they who deem us heretics 0n many points 
by force of Christ’s love are yet one with us as we 
approach Christ, and the more all different sects 
approach the spirit and temper of their Saviour 
the more they will feel that they cannot help lov- 
ing each other. As our Lord said in his last 
prayer, all souls that are made one with Christ 
must of necessity be one with each other: 

“ That they all may be one as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee, that they may be one in us, that thé world may be- 
lieve that thou has sent me.” 

This oneness of Christians in Christ, wlfen it 
fully comes, will be the end of skepticism. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


E notice in the Advance, Observer, Vermont 

Chronicle, and other religious exchanges, 
comments upon the recent abandonment by Mrs. 
Moulton of a Mutual Council with Plymouth 
Church. These comménts are evidently based 
upon .erroneous information as to the facts; al- 
though other papers, among them The Christian 
Mirror, of Lewiston, Maine, reach an opposite 
conclusion from precisely the same data. One 
paper says that Plymouth Church “entered a 
Sormal protest”; another, that Plymouth Chureh 
“‘attempted to dictate as to the members whom 
Mrs. Moulton should invite.” It is not surprising 
that from such misinformation unjust inferences 
should be drawn. Of course all those papers 
which have been led into hasty expressions of 
opinion on the matter will be equally prompt to 
Jay the truth before their readers, and to with- 
draw their injurious imputations upon Plymouth 
Church. Stripped of all accessories, the central 
questions will be: Were the parties to whom ob- 
jections were suggested by the Plymouth Com- 
mittee really oceupying such an attitude towards 
the church, Mrs. Moulton, and the question at 
issue, as rendered the objections natural and valid? 
Did the Plymouth Committee in offering to waive 


the objections and keep them secret, going on 


could have been asked of them to show their sin- 
cere desire for a Mutual Council, or should they, 
in addition, in the face of notorious facts, have 
disavowed their own previous statement? If 
Mrs. Moulton insisted on two men as necessary 
members of the council, and Plymouth Church 
simply declined to acknowledge their fitness in 
this particular case, but repeatedly offered to ac- 
cept them nevertheless, who killed the council ? 
These questions will be thoroughly sifted before 
the Advisory Council, although beyond these 
questions that body will not have authority to 
consider Mrs. Moulton’s special grievance. Can 
it be that the papers which are actively engaged 
in trying to prevent the Congregational churches 
from accepting invitations to the Advisory Coun- 
cil are unwilling to have these questions investi- 
gated ? 


THB LONELY COMFORTER. 


HERE never was a being more perfectly in 

sympathy with men than Jesus Christ ; and 
yet, if he was what we think he was, what all who 
revere him as in any sense Divine and exalted 
above humanity think he was, he must have been 
alonely man. What we mean by being alone is 
not simply being separated from all persons in 
the body. There is no loneliness like that of a 
great city where one is an absolute stranger. We 
were never so much alone as in London and Paris, 
where; although millions of people were around 
us, there was only here and there one to whom 
we were not an utterstranger. Where that part 
of the mind and soul of a man in which his life 
chiefly resides has nothing to communicate with ; 


and those around about him cannot understand 
his thoughts, his feelings, his enjoyments, his life; 
and where he is obliged to be in sympathy with 
them only through the lower parts of his own na- 
ture, as Christ was with men—then that which is 
greatest and grandest in him will be lonesome, 
and the lonasomeness of Christ among menisa 
theme which might be dwelt upon at length with- 
out exhausting it. On a memorable occasion, 
when the cross was looming up before him, he 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall be scattered, every 
man to his own, and shall leave me alone ;” and 
this is very much like what he said at another 
time: ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” He had no home; he 
had no mother that was to him like a mother. 
He had no brethren that were like brethren to 
him. He had no abiding place; for even his own 
brethren did not believe on him. And thusit was 
natural for him to say, ‘‘The hour cometh, yea, 
is now come, that ye shall be scattered, every man 
to his own.” They would find their fellows ; they 
would have the consolations of the household ; 
but he would be left alone. And then came the 
after-thought, ‘‘ Yet I am not alone, because th- 
Father is with me. These things I have spoken 
unto you that ye might have peace.” That is, 
‘*As I rise, by my spiritual nature, into commu- 
nion with the Father, so I intend that you shall 
be able to rise out of your besetments and bewil- 
derments and loneliness in the world to a commu- 
nion with me.” 

Then he combines two qualities in one sentence, 
which has given immortality to the Bible, which 
is the Book of all books not because it has so ex- 
traordinarily revealed the interior nature of mor- 
al government, and not because it has set forth 
so much more of God than any other book, but 
because of the hold which it has upon the human 
soul. In spite of philosophy and skepticism, in 
spite of all the abuses of the book through error 
and superstition, in spite of all perversions of it 
by friends and foes, in spite of the entanglements 
in which it has become involved, it has held its 
own, and will hold its own to the end of time, be- 
cause it is the one book that combines an intense 
recognition of and sympathy with human suffer- 


| ‘ing, and an intense cheerfulness and victorious- 


ness. ‘‘In the world,” says Christ, ‘‘ ye shall have 
tribulation.” The old stoics would have said, 
‘*What then? what if you do? Learn to bear 
pain. What good will grumbling do you? Bea 
man, and despise it.” That was the best they 
could do. It was only a kind of philosophical ob- 
stinacy and doggedness. But Christ, after say- 
ing, *‘ Ye shall have tribulation,” adds: ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer ; I have overeome the world ;” and the 
inference sweeps like a wind, moving every leaf of 
the forest, |‘ You.shall overeome the world.” 

So, then, the distinctive characteristic of the 


‘work of Christ in the bearts of men is not the ab- 


| with the council, however constituted, do all that : 


where he is shut up to that which is in himself, 


solute trouble through the re- 


moval of its causes. causes are inherent in 
the constitution of things; they belong to the 
human body; they are connected with the ad- 
justment and education of the human soul. No. 
matter how wisely we live, how healthy or pros- 
perous we are, it may still be said of us all, “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation.” First or 
last, it comes to all. But the word of God is, ‘‘Do 
not curse the world; do not bemoan yourself ; do 
not consider any hour as the center of your life,. 
nor any part of your experience as indicative of 
what has befallen you. Be of goodcourage. Re- 
member me. I have overcome for you. Because 
I live ye shall live also.” 

To be in a habit of mind which rises out of the 
visible into the invisible ; to be in a habit of mind 
which accepts Christ continually as the overrul- 
ing Love, as a Manager for us, as our Housekeep- 
er, our Physician, our Schoolmaster, our Pioneer, 
our Rear-guard ; to be absorbed in him in such a 
sense as to feel that there is no one single line of 
human experience with which he is not familiar, 
and which does not endear us to him, even as the 
child is endeared to the nurse that has the most. 
to do for him; to sustain this relation to Jesus 
Christ is to be a true Christian, a Christ’s man. 


A TEST CASE. 


MONG the journals which strenuously insist. 

that good morals cannot be taught in the 
schools without at the same time teaching religion 
is the Jllustrated Christian Weekly, for whose 
opinions we cherish the utmost respect, since they 
are always urged in a candid and charitable spirit. 


As it bas put before us what may be regarded as 


a test case, for which it invokes our consideration, 
we feel bound in courtesy to respond. 

The case presented by the Christian Weekly is 
this: It prints what is in form, though we pre- 
sume not in fact, a letter from a lady teacher, who. 
says she has in her school a Chinese boy, who has 
contracted the habit of using profane language. 
She called him in from the play-ground and told 
him he must not use such words. ‘‘ Why not?” 
said he. ‘‘ Because they are bad words,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ How are they bad words?” persisted the. 
boy. The teacher thereupon proceeded to assert 


the existence of ‘‘the good God,” who had told . 


us that we must not take his name in vain, and 
whom he was bound to respect, etc. The next 
day, however, she ‘‘heard him ripping out an- 
other oath,” and thereupon ‘‘called him in and 
kept him at his desk for the rest of the recess.” 
Shortly after this came a note from one of the 
school board, *‘ generally supposed to be an athe- 
ist,” informing her that the boy’s father had com- 
plained that she was ‘‘ teaching his son that there is 
a God, and that it is his duty to respect and rev- 
erence him,” and has even ‘‘gone so far as to. 
punish him for refusing to conform to her relig-. 
ious views.” He reminds her that she ‘‘ must see: 
that this is entirely inconsistent with the recent. 
resolution of the Board, prohibiting her from 
teaching religious, pagan, or atheistic tenets,” and 
tells her that if she persists in her course he will 
be ‘‘compelled to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Board.” The teacher, thus admonished, 
and fearfal on the one hand that the school will 
be broken up unle: - the boy's profanity can be 
stopped, and on the other that she will lose her 
place if she contin:trs to give him the needed 
religious instructio, wappeals to the editor of the- 
Christian Weekly {, Undvice. ‘' No Christian pa- 
rents,” she says, ‘‘. ! consent to have their chil- 
dren go to a schoo-=*Xere lessons in profanity are» 
given out of hours,; How I can prevent it without 
teaching a religious tenet I do not see.” The ed- 
itor, thus appealed t,, says: ‘‘ We do not see how 
Miss —— can interfere with John's privilege of 
profanity without ,eaching, very vigorously too, 
a fundamental religious tenet. For ourselves we 
should not hesitate. If we could not teach our 
scholars to honor God we would either abandon 
our profession, or emigrate to some Christian 
country, say Italy or Austria, for example.” He 
also says, with a wink and sparkle of the eye, in- 
dicating a firm conviction that here is a case which. 
will test the ingenuity of the advocates of the: 
secularization of the schools: ‘‘We respectfully 
refer this question to President Grant; or possi- 
bly the CArtstian Advocate, or the Christian Union, . 
or Professor Swing can give some light upon it.” 
Now, we assure our neighbor that this case. 
presents to us no difficulty whatever. Judging 
from what we have learned of the Chinese char- 
acter, we venture to say that a boy of that race 


‘would be among the last to fall into the vice of 
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“profanity ; but if we were a teacher and had a 
profane pupil, we should treat him as we would 
one who had fallen into any other vice—gambling, 
drinking, obscenity, quarrelsomeness, petty thiev- 
ing. They are all offenses against good order. 
‘They injure society and endanger the existence 
of any school in which they are permitted. They 
are mischievous to the scholars own character 
‘and to his welfare as a citizen. Although it 
would be better to repress these evils by the high- 
est motives, yet there is abundant means, and 
the best authority, for the inculeation of good 
morals from a lower plane than that of piety. 

Paul teaches (Rom. 1 : 16-20) that Nature fur- 
nishes a ground of morality sufficient to lay every 
man under responsibility. 

Now the morality of the Bible is universal, and is 
inculeated in the Bible because it was the law of 
God in the constitution of human society. The 
‘Bible furnishes the highest motives to virtue, but 
virtue existed a thousand years before a line of 
the Bible was written, would exist if the Bible 
were withdrawn. Slowly and by wuch suffering 
the world deciphered the law of God respecting 
morality, and holy men from age to age reeorded 
the gain. It belittles the truth to say that the 
Bible is the foundation of morality. God and 
Nature, which he has made, and by whose laws 
men must live or die, are the foundations of mo- 
rality. The Bible is its noblest teacher and expo- 
nent. The laws of society are not founded on the 
Statute Book but on the will of citizens, and the 
Statute Book is the evidence and exponent of 
that will; and God is the foundation of Virtue 
-and the Bible, not the record and Statute Book. 

In this view, the great moralities of life are the 
same under all the great systems of religion. To 
teach virtue is not in violation of Hindooism, 
Braminism, Atheism, Theism, Judaism, or Noth- 
ingarianism. Tosay that there are no motives for 
virtue outside of those elements of Christianity 
which distinguish it from all other religions, is to 
strike a blow at universal morality. That Chris- 
tianity gives the noblest ideal of morality and 
that it presents the highest motives is what we 
ardently believe ; but that there are reasons for 
right conduct, under all religions, and without 
any religion, reasons in the very nature of man, 
of the family, and of civil society, reasons which 
are amply sufficient for every such case as the 
Christian Weekly presents, is, we think sure and 
provable. We pray our friend not to go to Aus- 
tria hastily, but to wait a little, and set forth an- 
other case. 


THE DEMOCRATIC FAILURE, 


MONG unpartisan Northern periodicals, we 
believe there is none which has so freely 
admitted the claims of the Democracy to a share 
in the work of national legislation as the Chris- 
tian Union. We have even, in the not remote 
days of Republican inactivity, admitted that we 
reposed more hope in the Democrats than we did 
in their rivals. We feel justified, therefore, in 
examining the field for evidence of good results 
from the Democratic success. 

In such a search we are bitterly disappointed. 
For positive results it is too early to hope, but we 
have a right to expect some sign of a tendency 
toward reform. No such sig: is discernible. The 
Congressional restaurant is reformed, to be sure, 
after such a battle of ballot +s has seldom taken 
place, and the many min. offices have been 
purged of Republicans. Aor ™ Pts against the 
army and navy are tbreeten but no one can for- 
get that in these branches; , ;the service South- 
erners and Democrats are not numerous. A more 
showy attempt at retrenchment is aimed at the 
diplomatic corps, but then» seems to be more 
spite than economy about it. A party which claims, 
through its managers, to he in favor of hard 
money devotes itself industriously to the task of 
breaking such promises of resumption as have al- 
ready been made, and persuades the nation that it is 
practically the party of inflation. A party which 
has in numerous conventions bid for popularity 
among its own best members and the rest of the 
world by ‘‘accepting the results of the war” makes 
haste to undo those results by planting itself upon 
the most offensive portions of the ‘‘ State Rights” 
idea, and to show us that it disbelieves in the 
existence of a nation composed of the residents of 
the several States. Nota motion has been made 
for the reduction of those Congressional salaries 
which Democratic orators told us had been raised 
by a corrupt Republican majority to a figure in- 
consistent with free institutions and the burdens 
of an overtaxed people, and yet to have made 
such a reduction would have given the party a 


substantial reputation for reform. From no point 
of view is it possible to see that the Democrats 
have forgotten anything or learned anything. It 
is impassible not to see that the basis of all their 
actions is to be found in hatred of whatever 
work Republicans have accomplished, and in a 
desire to array themselves distinctly against the 
Republicans upon every question of policy. Par- 
tisans have long attributed to the Democratic 
party such feelings as the only ground of its ex- 
istence, but we, with many others, have believed 
such accusations were unjust. Now, hojvever, it 
eeems possible to choose only between two opin- 
ions—either the Democratic party has been 
lamentably unfortunate in the selection of its 
representatives or it is, as has been said, a party 
without principles. Associations without prin- 
ciples have heretofore existed, have contained 
some excellent men, and have done valuable ser- 
vice in protesting against the mistakes and ex- 
cesses of actual workers. Protests are not suffi- 
cient qualifications for legislators and rulers, 
however, and until the Democratic House realizes 
this, and applies the heroic treatment to its own 
incapables, the party which created it will steadily 
lose the unpartisan friends by whose grace alone 
it gained its last success at the polls. That very 
success which gave the House of Representatives 
to the Democrats may prove the ruin of the party 
in the next autumn elections. 


The attempt at retrenchment in the matter of 
diplomatic appropriations is undoubtedly a cor- 
rect one from a party point of view, for the vic- 
tims will all be members of that party which is in 
the minority in Congress. Whether, however, 
even party policy can with credit reduce salaries 
which are even now inadequate to the expenses 
of those who receive them is a question not so 
easily answered. If to the principal missions 
there were attached only nominal salaries, they 
weuld still be in great demand, but when we make 
a pretense of paying according to the require- 
ments and dignity of the positions, the “ paring” 
process is not permissible. If foreign ministers 
with the highest salaries, but without the privi- 
lege of unofficial business, are overpaid, it is time 
that a considerable reduction be made in the pay 
of Congressmen. 


A minority of the Old South Church Society in 
Boston objecting to the sale of their old building, 
now surrounded by business streets, the case goes 
} to court. The question involved, namely, whether 
the church has not been pusbed out of its sphere 
of usefulness by the encroachments of trade, is 
one which the older congregations in all our 
larger cities have to consider. In the case of the 
‘*Old South,” an active minority member shows 
that there has not been a stampede of the popu- 
lacion from its vicinity, but on the contrary, that 
there are twice as many residents within half a 
mile of it as there are within the same distance 
of the new church which the society has put up 
in a more attractive part of the city. This popu- 
lation, he believes, needs ‘‘ ministering unto,” and 
calls for the continuance of the old church in its 
midst. Some of the New York churches have 
discovered that by going ‘‘ up-town” they have 
left considerable congregations which have not 
gone with them—a fact to be borne in mind by 
churches anxious to better their local associations. 


NOTES. 


—It isannounced that Mr. Moody will begin his 
services in this city on the first of February. The 
Hippodrome at the corner of Fourth avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street bas been fitted up for the meet- 
ings at a large outlay,and our pastors and church- 
workers have spared no efforts to make the visit of 
the Evangelists one that, so faras human help goes, 
shall be memorable in this community. 


—Mr. Charles O’Conor has so far recovered his 
health as to justify bopes of complete recovery. His 
physical strength is of course greatly reduced, but re- 
calling the extreme prostration of a few weeks ago, 
his present convalescence is most remarkable. The 
advice of so distinguished a lawyer can ill be spared 
at this stage of political reform, and we trust that this 
threatened removal from a conspicuous place among 
the opponents of corruption will serve to stimulate 
Mr. O’Conor to renewed activity and zeal in the re- 
formatory measures which it is well known he heastily 
favors. 


—It has been very confidently affirmed that the 


wine the use of which is sanctioned in the Soriptures 
is the unfermented juice of the grape, destitute of ali 


intoxicating qualities. It is this sort of wine that 


Jesus is supposed to have made in Cana, and which 
was used at the institution of the Supper. The argu- 
ment for this is drawn largely from the alleged cus- 
toms of the people of Palestine. Eleven missionaries 
in that country, bowever, bave set their names to the 
following siatement, which appears in the Christian 
Weekly. It may not be conclusive, but it is worthy of 
consideration: 

“We, the undersigned missionaries and residents in Syria, 
having been repeatedly requested to mrke a distinct state 
ment on the subject, hereby declare that, during the whole 
time of eur residence and traveling in Syria and the Holy 
Lands, we bave never seen or heard of an unfermented 
wine; nor have we found, among Jews, Christians, or Mo- 
hammedans, any tradition of such a wine having ever existed 
in the country.”’ 


—It may be admitted that what is generally 
called “ Christian charity” is liable to degenerate into 
un-Christian laxity; but, for all that, charity is better 
than exclusiveneas and bigotry, and far less likely than 
the latter to lead us into evil ways. The Christian 
Standard (Cincinnati), organ of the “ Disciples," 
sometimes called “Campbellite Baptists,’ warns 
brother against too great charity for the unimmersed, 
reminding bim that it tends to laxity toward these 
who have fallen into errors of faith. ‘‘We must be 
careful,”’ it saya, ‘“‘ how we dishonor our convictions 
to gratify our feelings.: If we were goiog to surrender 
our judgment, in this case, to what is usually termed 
charity, we could not keep our sympathies pent up 
within the narrow limits of evangelical sectdom. They 
would go out not only in behalf of the unbaptized, 
but also in behalf of multitudes pf heterodox faith, 
and would plead as eloquently in behalf of an erring 
faith as of an erring baptism.” Sure enough! And 
so, for fear that we may be found in fellowship with 
men unsound in the faith, let us refuse to commune 
with Christians who do not agree with us as to the 
mode of baptism! True, our hearts often yearn 
toward them as disciples of the Saviour, but we 
must not “dishonor our convictions to gratify our 
feelings”! But in this case “our feelings” are the 
natural outgrowth of “our conviction” that the Qero- 
ple in question, in spite of their error in relation to 
baptism, are Christians; and such “feelings” are @ 
witness of the Divine operation in our hearts, the very 
voice of God within us, and therefore pot to be dis- 
regarded without injury to our own spiritual life. In 
this, as in so many other cases, it is “ the letter that 
killeth,” while “ the spirit giveth life.” 


—The Newark Daily Advertiser holds a de- 
servedly high rank among the politieal journals of the 
country. Its moral tone is elevated, and we believe 
it incapable of willful or conscious injustice to anyone. 
But some of its recent comments upon the religious 
press are wanting in discrimination, and therefore 
unjust to ourselves and others. If one religrous jour- 
nal has been proved guilty of prostituting its columns 
to the service of great corporations, to the pecuniary 
ruin of many of its,confiding readers, is that a reason 
for indiscriminate céNsure of the religious press, as if 
all were ope. to the same imputation? The Advertiser 
does not indeed say, in so many words, that the Chris- 
tian Union has been prostituted in this way, but what 
it does say is calculated to make such an impression. 
We protest against any and every insinuation that we 
have sold the influence or prostituted the advocacy of 
this journal in behalf of any financial or business 
enterprise whatever, individual or corporate. Our 
record in this respect is without a blot. We have 
aimed to make our advertising columns, according to 


their nature, as exemplary and as well fitted for the. 


best uses of Christian families as are our editorial 


pages. 

—Those who fear that America is in danger of 
being swallowed up by the Pope may be comforted 
by the fact that the Catholic Church, relatively to 
other denominations and to the whole population of 
the country, bas been and still is declining. Its appa- 
rent growth has been through immigration, but a 
Catholic journal declared that if it bad been able to 
retaig all the Catholic immigrants and their descend- 
ants“it would have nearly twice its present numerical 
strength. The Chicago Christian Advocate, iu view 
of this fact, says that “this country is the biggest 
grave for Popery yet dug on the earth.” In England, 
also, a similar state of things exists. In 1801 the Cath- 
olics were 27 per cent. of that country, Dow they are 
only 18 per cent. The Catholic hierarchy needs watch- 
ing, but there is no reason why either American or 
British Protestants should be affrighted by its progress 
or its pretensions. 


—The address of Mr. Angel before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association does not happen to 
have fallen under our eye, but according to the Golden 
Rule it contained some statements of a very startling 
character, viz: that crime in Massachusetts is thirty- 
three per cent. greater than in Ireland, and that life 
and property are less secure there than in Italy. Is 
this because Massachusetts is more Irish than Ireland 
itself? Perhaps, if there were somewhere a country 
so attractive as to call away from that State thousands 
upon thousands of the most iguorant and degraded of 
her population, she might be reformed in the same 
way that Ireland has been in the last thirty or forty 
years. As it is, she must struggle as she can to en- 
lighten and elevate those of whom po lucky system of 
emigration is likely to relieve her. And we believe,in 
spite of all the croakings we hear, that she will do thia 
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work successfully. We must think the Golden Rule 
extravagant when it says: ** Massachusetts is in a bad 
way morally. Counting supreme indifference to re- 
ligious doctrines as one part of heathenism, Bosten is 
more heathen than Christian to-day.” We agree with 
that paper, however, when it says that the remedy for 
ignorance and crime is not in the gallows and the 
prison cell, but in the moral and spiritual forces of 
Christianity. “There is uo salvation for us in the re- 
sources of cruelty. The revival and application of the 
Spanish Inquisition would not lessen the number of 
murderers or thieves.” Education, secular and relig- 
ious, is our hope; the ene by the State, the other 
through the family, the church, and the Sunday- 
school. Our secular education must “cover and in- 
clude the rudimental principles of right, the maxims 
of virtue and reverence; and besides this, the 
churches must carry Christianity to the masses, as 
Christ himself requires them to do. This work is 
theirs, and they must do it, not by subsidizing the 
schools to sectarian or even gospel teaching, but by 
instrumentalities.adapted to the efd and under her 
own control. 

—It strikes a Richmond paper as something like 
a miracle that the works of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
“the distinguished poetess of Virginia,”’ should have 
an extensive Northern circulation. There is nothing 
surprising in this, if Mrs. Preston’s poems are worth 
reading, as undoubtedly they are. Nor is there any 
ground for the implication that we in this part of the 
country nurse a prejudice against Southern author- 
ship. If there is anything that can never be sectional 
preperty, it is good literature. The best of it will be 
read everywhere, no matter where it comes from. 


—Have we at last, through the civil marriage 
ceremony, a solution of the Indian question? This 
view of the subject involves a bappy relationship 
which, under ordinary circumstances should escape 
outside comment, but it happens in this case to be 
forced upon our notice by the public announcement 
that a government contractor, in the far-off regions of 
the setting sun, has just taken to himself, for a bride, 


,# very beautiful young Indian maiden. And why not? 


Could that contractor now be s0 base as to iasue 
mouldy tobacco or last year’s bread to his wife's tribe? 
Let the government try this Pocahontas reform, say 
we, and hereafter make no contract with an Indian 
contractor who does pot engage to enter into a mar- 
riage contract with some daughter of the tribe with 
which he is to deal. He will then have regard for his 
wife’s mother and his red reiations-in-law, and there 
will be no more need of peace agents or Custer’s 


troopers. 
Art. 


\ 
PAINTING. 

At the Academy of Design the Bxhibition of 
the American Society of Painters in Water-Color is 
now open. We shall endeavor at ap early date to be 
kind to its virtues and not altogether blind to its 
faults. 


An anonymous benefactor has given $50,000 to 
the Schoo! of Art in Birmingham, England, with a 
view to enlarging its sphere of usefulness. 


It has always been an article of our creed-es- 
thetic that this land of ours is full of subjects for 
figure-painting in all its branches. Critics bave told 
us otherwise, ringing the changes upon our lack of a 
historical background, with its treasure of tradition 
aud association, upon our unpicturesqueness of person 
and costume. Now and then there are exhibited 
pictures which show that the American gerre school 
of painters is gaining strength, and we have always 
taken pleasure in calling attention to noteworthy 
instances of its development. We are happy to add 
the name of Mr. Johu Mulvany to our list, as the 
painter of a large canvass presenting a phase of life 
thoroughly American in all its belongings. The sub- 
ject is the trial of a horse-thief, and we are fain, for 
the benefit of Eastern readers, to digress for a mo- 
ment and speak of horse-stealing as it is regarded in 
newly-settled regions. Itis a mystery to residents in 


comparatively old and well-ordered communities why 


borderers should view the horse-thief as a capital 
criminal. Here he is guilty merely of grand larceny, 
and punished accordingly; but on the frontier be is 
very apt to have short shrift and speedy execution 
if he chances to fall into the hands of a few deter- 
mined horse-owners. The reason of this is that in a 
sparsely-settied country the horse is the main resource 
not only of his owner, but of the whole family. He 
affords the means of communication with the neigh- 
borbood. He brings the market within reach. He 
draws the plow, carries grain to mill, and, in short, 
divides the responsibility of subsistence with the head 
of the family. In a district where ready money is 
scaroe, the loss of one’s horse is equivalent to assault 
with intent to kill in older communities, and a horse- 
thief caught in the act has small chance of mercy at 
the hands of an irresponsible party of raiders. 

Mr. Mulvany’s picture represents the preliminary 
trial. The Justice’s court is in session in a rude log- 
cabin, and the brutal half-breed charged with the theft 
is still under the nominal protection of the law. In 
the background, bowever, is a portentous gathering 


of resolute-looking fellows who, it may be inferred, 
will probably take matters into their own band when 
the legal formalities are over. Mr. Mulvany is a stu- 
dent of the Munich school, and his facility jp treating 
the humar figure well in advance af ha which 
most of our artists have as yet attained. It may be 
observed that while commending the subject we have 
avoided speaking in positive terms of the artistic ex- 
cellence of the painting itself. We are thus cautious 
for two reasons: The picture is pot entirely finished, 
and the light under which we saw it was not wholly 
satisfactory—conditions which experience has taught 
us may not with impunity be disregarded. At the 
Academy, perhaps, or at the Centennial, it will have 
a better chance to stand on ita intrinsic merits. 


SCULPTURE. 


‘A meeting of subscribers te the equestrian 
statue of Colonel Robert G. Shaw was beld, a few 
days ago, at which the Treasurer, Edward Atkinson, 
showed that $3,161 were put in his hands ten years ago, 
which had now increased by wise investments to 
$7,500. It was voted to call in the unpaid subscrip- 
tions, thus increasing the amount to about $12,000, and 
then see if adequate subscriptions can be secured for 
the completion of the equestrian statue, which will 
cost about $25,000. If not, a handsome standing figure 
can be ordered with the means in band and subscribed. 
Some of those present at the meeting were confident 
that the equestrian statue can be easily secured as 
originally designed. 


Facing Trinity College, Dublin, there has stood 
since the first week in January a statue by Foley of 
Henry Grattan, perbaps the noblest Irishman who 
ever raised his voice in behalf of bis coantry. Ever 
since his death in 1828, when be was laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, almost side by side with his friend Fox 
and bia enemy Pitt, a statue to his memory has been 
talked of. The project did not, however, take definite 
shape until Fenianism agitated the island and Mr. 
Sullivan, editor of a Dublin paper, was prosecuted by 
the State and imprisoned. While in jailasubscription 
was started without his knowledge for his pecuniary 
relief, it being known that he was in straitened cir- 
cumstances. The sum raised (£360) was placed to his 
credit, but on his liberation he refused to accept it, 
and set it apart as the nucleus of a subscription fund 
fora Grattan statue. Irishmen of all grades of poli- 
tics, from Conservatives to Nationalists, seem, with 
characteristic enthusiasm, to have united in swelling 
the contributions, and in a short time the order for 
the statue was given. The figure stands as Grattan 
may be supposed to have stood when be delivered his 
last great speech before the Irish Parliament at Dub- 
lin in 800, prior to its dissolution in favor of the 
United Kingdom, or, better perhaps, when, eighteen 
years before, the royal decree was announced grant- 
ing Ireland an independent legislature. The inaugu- 
ral ceremonies of the statue are described as ratber 
depressing, owing to the somewhat marked sobriety 
of the vast crowd. All parties seemed to vie in honor- 
ing Grattan’s memory, but were disposed silently to 
protest against the assumption that the truce could 
be perpetual. 


THE SCHOOLS HERE AND IK« 
ENGLAND. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

O part of the President’s message has at- 

tracted so much notice, or drawn out so much 
criticism in England, as that which refers to the future 
of the public schools. To an Englishman the reason 
for this is obvious enough. For once the political ex- 
perience of the two countries has been running in 
paralle] lines, and if there be any difference in time, 
the Old World has even anticipated the New. What 
was called “The Religious Difficulty,’’ on the other 
side of the Atlantic, finds a counterpart in the ques- 
tion of ** The Bible in the Schools” on this. A few notes 
on this chapter in English social educational progress 
will very likely interest American readers, and a 
glance at the recent controversy in which, three thou- 
sand miles across the sea, Conservative and Liberal, 
Episcopalian and Nonconformist have fought so flerce- 
ly may enable us to present some of the results of that 
controversy into which Republican and Democrat, 
Protestant and Romapist are preparipg to plunge 
nearer home. 

The Education Bill, passed through the English Par- 
liament by the bull-dog pertinacity of Mr. Forster, 
had, at any rate, this virtue: it was the first attempt, 
on the part of government, to look the question of 
pational education square in the face. It professed, 
and I believe Mr. Forster was quite honest in his 
profession, to aim at establishing a really national sys- 
tem of schools. Unfortunately the ground was not 
clear at starting. The seeds of the new system were 
sown in a field encumbered by the tares of the old. 
The two great ecclesiastical parties, who confront 
each other in England like Ebal and Gerizim, cursing 
or blessing with equal heartiness, roused at once. 
The Nonformist and the Episcopalian met across this 
party bone of contention, and the schools were in 
danger of being forgotten in the secte. The Episcopa- 
lians claimed to bave established a network of schools 

ering the entire land, and educating seventy per 
cent of the population. Had the boast been borne out 


by fact, they would have done no more than it was their 
duty todo. The Church of England, as by law estab- 
lished, takes young Jobn Bull in the cradle, and passes 
bim on from his first task to his last breath in duly au- 
thorized stages. From the font to the grave it provides 
for him, and the ol4 woman who confessed that she 
had been christened half a dozen times because she 
understood that it was good for the rheumatiz just 
expressed the popular belief in reference to Mether 
Church as the state panacea for the various ills which 
flesh and spirit is heir to. The Church of England, 
with church edifices ready built, with noble endow- 
ments and magnificent charities, started in the race 
heavily backed. The wealth of the parivh was free to 
run into this educational channel, and the national 
school, as it was quite unfairly called, came to be a 
pet hobby of the squire’s lady and the rector’s wife. 
Mr. Forster’s scheme paid no little consideration to 
the labors of the Established Church in the direction 
of public scheols; and, in fact, his chief fault lay just 
here—that he rowed his boat too much with an eye to 
the group of “ Bishops, and curates, and congrega- 
tions committed to their care,” upon whom the God 
“whe alone works great marvels’’ is besought, in the 
Prayer-Book, to send down the healthful spirit of his 
grace. 

While this great party stood in firm and compact 
line watching the bill, and making the beat of its con- 
cessions and the worst of its principles, the Noncon- 
formnists were less fortunate and less divided. There 
was a powerful section which held that teaching, eithee 
secular or sacred, was vo business of the government 
whatever. They denied the fatberhood of the State 
as vigorously as they denied the motherhood of the 
Chureb. They bad a borror, born of an intelligent 
study of history, and a fearless grasp of the great 
principles of civil liberty, of anything approaching te 
paternal government. Chiefly composed of older 
men, veterans who had fought out this question a 
quarter of a century before, it was onlg.very tardily 
that they accepted the inevitable, aud owfed that they 
must set their house in order and, as an appreciable 
element in the discassion of this question, die and not 
live. 

A generation of young Nonconformists had sprung 
up, influenced, I suspect, not a litt!e by what America 
had done in ber public school system. They were 
honestly desirous to s4K\a national system of schools 
established. But further than this even they were not 
united. Spktting into two parties they did so on the 
very question which now agitates this commuvpity: 
Was it to be the Bible in the schools, or the Bible out 
ef the schools. Those who advocated the reteution of 
the Bible were in very truth a mixed multitude. There 


was first the member of some school committee whe” 


bad inherited his ideas, with bis chair in the board, 
from his father, and who believed that what had done 
well enough for his little school, patronized and vis- 
ited and cackled over by a board of subscribers, and 
bolstered up by a government grant and children's 
pence, would do for the whole nation. Inv his village, 
where there was probably no kind of religious diver- 
gence, no Turk, infidel or heretic, he bad never heard 
a whisper against the teaching of religion in the British 
echool, and he had yet to learn that his sweet Auburn 
was not a microcosm, and that the murmurs of his 
rustic burgh were mo fair echo of the voice of the en- 
tire Empire. Then there was the Evangelical, of 
that narrow and unlovely type sketched by Dr. Arnold, 
who spoke with all the force of one who had been 
vexed long time and grievously with this species of 
evil spirit, the “ good Christian with a low understand- 
ing, a bad education, and ignorance of the world."’ 
Worthbier .of consideration, although less trumpet- 
tongued than he, was the perplexed Christian philan- 
thropist, who recognized the force and fairness of the 
political argument for perfect religious equality, who 
owned that the retention of the Bible in a national 
system wus an anomaly and an injustice, but who also 
shrank from declaring that the Bible should not un- 
derlie so important a movement as this, and could not 
make up his mind to advocate legislation which should 
positively decree that the Scriptures should no more 
find their way into the school curriculum than the Age 
of Reason or the Athanasian Creed. 

Mr. Forster’s bill shifted this religious difficulty, as it 
soda came to be calied, to the arena of parish politics. 
Each school-board had virtually to decide for itself 
as to the establishment cf secular or the perpetuation 
of sectarian schools. At the last general election the 
Tories raised the time-honored cry of “ The Church is 
in Danger,” and “The Bible and the Beer-Barrel " 
was the watchword round which public and bigots 
fought for the party headed by Mr. Disraeli. 

I was living, during the heat of this controversy, in 
the town of Rovhdale, England, the home of John 
Bright, the boreugh which returned Richard Cobden, 
and the most thoroughly radical coustituency in the 
country. The school-board levied a rate, part of which 
was to go to support the teachers of religion at the 
public expense. A few of us determined to push the 
question at issue to the extreme, and consequently 
refused to pay that rate. We were summoned befere 
the magistrates; and it was remarkable to see in the 
court-house magistrates, town councillors, miuis- 
ters of the Gospel, preachers and Sunday-sckool 
teachers, stamding in the place usually occupied by 
felons, whilst, in the most courteous way in the world, 
the powers on the bench ordered us to pay the obnox- 
ious tribute or to have all our goods seized and seid at 
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public auction to defray the rate and attendant ex- 
penses. Somewhere or other, I believe, I have the 
summous, and the bailiff’s bill, in which, by the by, 
the rate bears about the same proportion to the other 
costs that Falstafl’s pen’ortha of weal bore to his bogs- 
head of sack; and also a printed set of resolutiona, 
passed at a crowded mass-mecting of the citizens, a 
few nights afterward, thanking us for the stand which 
we had made in defense of civil and religious freedom. 
The result of the battle was that a compromise was 
Gffected, and, so far as I kuow, the school-board has 
never dared to impose a second rate on the borough 
for the teaching of religion in the public schools. But 
there were other consequences of wider importance. 
The supposed predilections of Mr. Gladstone and the 
undisguised prejudices of Mr. Forster slowly alienated 
the affections of the Neyggnformists from the Glad- 
stone ministry, and precipitated its downfall in the 
winter of 1873. Nothing, however, can affect the loy- 
alty of the Nonconformists to the great Liberal party. 
Mr. Disraeli knows that, whatever he may do to gain 
the allegiance of the Episcopalians, no step that he 
can take, po sop that be may throw to Cerberus, bo 
sweet sweuring that he is on the side of the angels, can 
give the dissenters any confidence in his political in- 
tegrity. Nor is the Nonconformist party to be left 
out of the reckoning in the coming battle. The strug- 
gle against ecclesiastical interference in tbe public 
schools is only another phase—and the most important 
phase too—of the struggle to disestablish and disendow 
the Church of England. The conflict will ultimately 
resolve itself into this: the government, and not the 
churches, shall educate the children of England in the 
various branches of a sound secular training, and 
religion, whether under the Episcopalian or the 
‘Congregational, the Romanist or the Methodist 
flag, must pay its own way, or perish. The 
-confilence of the soundest thinkers, as well as of the 
most devout, in the Old Country, seems to me to be 
growing every year stronger that religion must be 
taught by parents, by Sabbath-schools, and in the 
family, and that what is taught under compulsion and 
‘at the expense of the pation is worth rather less than 
nothing at all. Before long, I anticipate that this 
confidence will be justified by results. I have alluded 
toa second large section of Nonconformists, holding 
that the Bible has no more richt in a national school 
than the Koran or the Shastres. This section includes 
men of various beliefs, men of avowed skepticism, 
men of profound piety, men of brilliant intellects, and 
men of glowing heart. It claims in its ranks some of 
the most cloquent orators, some of the keenest de- 
baters, and some of the acutest thinkers in the land. 
Tiow this section will stand toward the old liberal 
party depends very much on how that party will 
toward true liberal opinions. My own observa- 
tion of English political currents, in the last ten years, 
leaves not a shadow of doubt in my mind that this 
little band, if it hold together, will have a good deal to 
do in molding public opinion and in winning liberal 
victories in the Oli Country before this century has 
-died out. T. HARWOOD PATTISON. 
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Since 1865 there has been no lack of books and 
‘papers upon the causes, conduct and results of our civil 
war. Many of the writers who have given attention to 
these subjects have deservedly commanded attention, 
yet none of them have given perfect satisfaction. It 
was impossible that they should do so; partisan feel- 
ing, not entirely inexcusable, bas incapacitated most 
-of them for impartiality in either political or military 
discussions. Our seldier-writers bave been disinclined 
to write of any campaigns but their own, and even of 
these the political significance bas escaped them, while 
our previous unmilitary character as a nation, ac- 
counts for the inability of our ablest literary men to 
trace complicated military movements with accuracy. 
We, therefore, while enjoying creditable annals, bril- 
liant bits of military description, and profound phil- 
‘osophical disquisitions, have bad no real bistory of 
the war, nor have we had cause to bope for one from 
“any American writer of the present generation unless 
soine able soldier should prove to have been as careful 
@ student of grand politics as of grand strategy. Even 
such a man would need to possess a rare order of cour- 
age to speak the truth about the military and political 
blunders of our war. 

The probabilities being against the production of a 
satisfactory home-made history during the period of a 
generation, it isarare piece of good fortune that the 
Comte de Paris has taken the subject in hand. True, 
he has not heretofore achieved greatness either as a 
‘soldier, writer, or student; but he is a middle-aged 
man of extensive military and political education, and 
® man who has the best of reasons to study arms and 
politics as applied sciences. He has ample time and 
means, both of which are absolutely necessary to the 
‘successful bistorian. He has studied the American 
character with great success, and his knowledge of 
our country, topographically and politically, is better 
than that of mostof our own law-makers, He served 
for some months on the staff of Gen. McClellan, and 
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thus had the best of facilities for the study of the 
armies, with their men, material and officers. He has 
as good facilities as any American could bave for ob- 
taining desirable material. Above all, be can see us 
from the outside—a point of view absolutely necessary 
to accuracy, but ove which no American can weil 
take. The fereigu historian is also free frum those 
sucial, political and military relationships which 
often prevent av Amecrican from writipg as distinctly 
as the historian should, 

The volume before us is admirable in arrangement. 
As it was writien primarily for the instruction of 
Frenchmen, the author makes a great many state- 
ments which an Awerican writer would omit, under 
the supposition that bis readers were already informed 
upon the points coucerned; in this particular the 
American writer would err, aud the Freneh historian 
has the advantage of him. The introductory “ book”’ 
of the Comte de Paris is entitled “The American 
Army,” and the text thereof is full of instruction for 
almost every American who may chance to read the 
work; it is particularly interesting just at this time, 
when ignorant men apd demagogues are, trying to 
weaken that undersized army which is our only mili- 
tary hope in case of any possible recourse te arma. 
The author, in seventy pages, condenses in a masterly 
manner the history of all the military forces of the 
United States up to the year 1560. The second book is 
entitled ‘“Secession,"’ and is, like that on the army, 
introductory im its pvature. After reviewing all 
causes ef the feeling between North and South, he 
declares that Sluvery was the sole and only cause of 
the war, and accounted for the difference in nature 
of the combatants: Re 

“The servile institution, in violating the supreme law of 
humanity, not only degraded the slave but engendered 
depravity in the master, for the despotism of a whole race, 
like the absolute power of an individual, or an oligarchy, 
always ends by disturbing the reason and the moral sense of 
those who have once inhaled its intoxicating fragrance,” 

Brave words, these, from a eciou of the Louse of 
Bourbon! | 

‘Nothing was more caleulated to develop this kind of de- 
pravity than the high qualitics, and the virtues even, which 
existed in the community founded upon such a despotism. 
It i3 precisely because that community was enlightened and 
religious, because it had produced mou in every other respect 
of irreproachable character, because it had given birth to 
heroic soldiers who had followed a Lee and a Jackson to the 
battlefield, that it wasthe more revolting to see slavery, with 
ita odious consequences, prosper in ite midst. That this com- 
munity should have cxhibited such a shocking contrast to 
the world witbout being itself conscious of the fact, the 
moral sense must have been perverted in the child, sur- 
rounded from its birth by flattering slaves; in the man, ab- 
solute master of his fellow-beings; in the woman, accustomed 
to relieve the distress around her, in obedience, not to the 
dictates of duty, but to a mere instinct of humanity and 
pity; in everybody, in short, through the exaggeration of 
declamatory appeals intenced to stifle the volee of upright 
consciences. 

The soldiers upon the two sides are thus ably de- 
scribed and contrasted : 


“Those of the South became good soldiers more rapidly 
than those of the North. They were more accustomed to 
fellow leaders: their life was rougher than that of the Bast- 
ern farmers, and more adventurous than that of the Western 
ploneers. Inured to privations, they were satisfied with 
rations which the Federal soldicr looked upon as insufficient. 
Hence that rapidity of movement which was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of all their successes. .. . Nearly all of them 
were practised in the use of flrearms. . . They carried 
into the war more passion than their adversaries; the Fed- 
erals were to them invaders, ... wha, in coming to free 
the negroes, intended to make them the equal of the common 
whites, and consequently to bumble the jealous caste to 
which those whites belonged. .. . On the other band, the 
Confederate soldier was inferior, in point of intelligence and 
information, to that of the North. . This difference 
had a great bearing on the issues of the conflict, for the na- 
tions which are really strong are not those which possess a 
few distinguished men, but those in which the moral and 
intellectual! standard of the greatest number is most elevated. 

- « The Confederate foot-soldier, easier to manage and 
more excitable than his adversary, would rush to the charge 
with savage yells, and in this way he frequently carried posi- 
tions which the latter with equal courage could not have 
captured. But, on the other hand, possessing neither his 
patience nor his tenacity under a murderous fire, he was 
much less able to defend them. . . . The American foot- 
soldier displayed from the first a great deal of personal 
bravery. The conflicts among the woods, where he was to 
fall unnoticed and die witheut help, afforded the strongest 
evidence of this kind of courage. . . . Notwithstanding 
their bravery, it took them a long while to learn that, upon 
ground where the fighting had to be done at short distances, 
it was almost always less dangerous to rush upon the enemy 
than to be decimated by his fire while standing still.” 


A very satisfactory feature of the book is the justice 
which is done therein to McDowell, who was the first 
great martyr of the war. Mentioning bim as ap- 
pointed to the command of the troops about Wasbing- 
ton, the author says that he‘“ possessed as much 
experience as it was possible for any American officer 
to have acquired; be was well acquainted with his 
profession, and had too much good sense to share the 
delusions entertained by those around him regarding 
the qualities of bis soldiers. > . . Possessed of in- 
defatigable energy, his creative mind made up, to a 
certain extent,for the inefficiency of the instruments he 
had to bandle, and the plan he bad formed for attack- 
ing the Confederates at Bull Run shows, despite the 
results of that disastrous campaign, the correctness of 
his military cowp d’ail.” Again, after allading to the 
senseless clamor of the press, the public, and the ad- 


| ministration for an instant forward movement, the 


authorways that McDowell, “unabie to persuade his 
superiors that with troops incapable of regular 
marches, and without sufficient means of thnaporta- 
tion, all the advantage would be on tke side of the 
party that could wait for his adversary in a defensive 
position, he mace up his mind to execute the orders 
given him With as much zeal as if he bad counted om 
success.” 

Book III., entitled First Conflict,” mentions 
no battle but that of Bull Run; the remaining chap- 
ters, covering nearly a hundred pages, are upor 
“ Rivers and Highways,’ which the American student 
of the war seldom considers as carefully as he should, 
“ Preparations for the Strife,” and “The Material of 
War.” From the last-named chapter we learn every- 
thing that can be told about our arms, equipments, 
food, and transportation facilities. 

The record ends with the embarkation of MeCleSan 
for the Peninsula in the spring of 1862: it consequently 
contains notices of no greater engagements than those 
of Fort Donelson and Shiloh. *Every minor battle is 
described, however, and the descriptiens are so well 
done that the unmilitary reader can be brought to 
understand the meanings of the conflicts. The author 
defends Grant from the charge of having posted 
his troops badly at Pittsburgh Landing, but claims 
that the Union troops were completely surprised, 
and he vigoreusly combats every defense they havg 
made. After showing the mistakes—due to inexperi- 
ence—or Halleck, Grant, and Sherman, he proceeds to 
do simple justice to Sherman, the greatness of whose 
genius was first manifested at Shiloh. 

“ He had eventually lost important positions and left part 
of his art@lery in the hands of bis assailants; but through his 


sagacity and courage he had gained time—precious time— . 


which might save the Federals fram irreparable disaster. 
His truly warlike instinct made him discover at a glance the 
points most easy to defend, and his indomitable courage ral- 
lil once more the dismayed soldiers, who would no longer 
listen to the voice of any other leader. Those who knew 
this officer best, generally so chary of his words and sharp in 
discussion, looked upon him asa new man. Danger had re- 
vealed the qualities of the great general, quick in his decis- 
ions, clear in his orders, fmparting to all by a word, a gesture 
or a look the ardor which filled his own breast. . . Wher- 
ever he paseed along, his tall form overshadowing all disor- 
dered groups, the ranks were re-formed and the fighting was 
renewed. McClernand himself, who, a few days before, had 
quarreled with him regarding the command of the army dur- 
ing Grant's absence, felt the power of his influence at thia 
trying moment, and deferentially followed all the counsels 
of his eolleague.”’ 

One of the lessons which the author would have us 
learn from Shiloh is that in battles fonght on wooded 
grounds “ generals-in-chief cannot be expected te 
combine great concerted movements ’'—a fact which 
the student of our war must bear in mind if he would 
avoid doing injustice to the commanders upon both 
sides. 

Coming to the operations of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, it is not difficult to see that the author proposes 
the vindication of McClellan. Only by a foreign 
friend of the Union cause can this be done, for when- 
ever McClellan is shown te be right, Lincoln is the 
person upon whom the blame must rest. The author 
is as dispassionate as the martyred President's best 
friends could ask, but the inside history of the days 
before the Peninsular campaign is not pleasing. he 
cause of the first dissatisfaction found with McClellan 
is frankly stated: 

“ The most intolerant of those whoicarried Mr. Lincoln inte 
power could not forgive the young Democratic general for 
the high positien he had achieved. . . . On the other hand, 
the late opponents of Mr. Lincoln, although they had rallied 
around him in defense of the Uyion, when monaced, were 
nevertheless convinced that his election was the cause of all 
the public misfortunes. Attached to General McClellan by 
old personal and political ties, they delighted in beholding in 
him the future chief of their party and the representative of 
all their ideas. . . . Their language, always imprudent, 
and even reprehensible, alth@ugh spoken in low tones, was 
at last heard by a people noted for their scrupulous observ- 
ance of the formalities of law, and always mistrustful of 
military chieftains. Too much absorbed by other cares, 
General McClellan was unable to silence his dangerous 
friends, and thus more than once bis own acts were distorted 
in a manner which his conscience loudly repudiated. . . . 
They wished to convey the impression that the first victory 
of the Army of the Potomac would enable its chief to play 
the part of a mediator, to impose a peace of their own choes- 
ing upon both the government of Washington and that of 
Richmond, pretending that they saw a deep political comfbi- 
nation in the inaction to which McClellan was condemned by 
the difficulties of his task."’ 

Although the author professes to write only a mili- 
tary history, his political passages are pumerous, and 
would do credit to any bistory wholly political. The 
fellowing, from one of the opening passages of the 
book, is as well worth our own attention as if it bhad— 
not been spoken for a purpose by a Bourbon prince to 
his brother Frenchmen: 

“On the day when the common law, which guarantees 
alike to the poor and the outcast respect to their individual 
rights, and to the majority the full enjoyment of political 
power, is violated by any portion of the community, if the 
outrage be not severely repressed, despotism is established 
in the land.” 

The Count’s style in the French original is admir- 
able and full of spirit; in the American edition a 
great deal of tbe brightness is lacking, but the direct- 
pess and clearness are not at all impaired. There is not 
visible any of that straining after effect which we are 
likely to look forin French description and French 
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argument. The author displays the true judicial tem- 
per in the consideration of evidence, but has no ten- 
dency to indulge in judicial sentences. Although his 
sympathies were with the Nortb, the South could 
hardly hope for a more appreciative historian. He is 
severe upon Floyd for his peculiar course before the 
war, and upon Ear! Van Dorn for reappearing in Fed- 
eral camps, after his resignation, to try to tempt his 
old associates to become disloyal, but good Confed- 
erates have exceeded the author in both these respects. 
The reader, whether a soldier, or historical student, or 
reading for pleasure only, finds in this volume every- 
thing to admire, and bat little excuse for fault-find- 
ing. In points of fact there will, doubtless, be room 
for some corrections of minor importance, but even 
with these the book is far superior in general value to 
any of its American competitors; should the succeed- 
ing volumes follow within a reasonable time, there 
will be but little call for another history of the Civil 
War. Even should a new history of great excellence 
be prepared by ove of our own countrymen that of 
the Comte de Paris will yet have upon usa peculiar 
claim, in that it shows us ourselves as others see us, 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR BOOK. 
| Winter Sunshine. John Burroughs, author of * Wake 
Robin.”’ Hurd & New York. $1.30. 

There may be fresher, breezier, more invigorat- 
ing books than this, but for ourselves we are satisfied 
to let well enough alone. How to explain the author’s 
influence we do not very well know, if we look only 
at detached sentences upon his pages. He writes 
modestly, simply, and without any noticeable dash of 
enthusiasm. His subjects are few in number, and as 
common as can be imagined. He seems to be, by 
turns, an artist, a poet, a naturalist, aud a sportsman, 
always without a bit of pretense or passion, yet the 
reader cannot follow him through mauy pages with- 
out experiencing an intense longing fo get out of 
doors and roam about, to enjoy the full significance 
of surroundings which had previously possessed no 
meaning, and to realize how delightful a world this is, 
even when the trees are bare and the air is chill. 
From two or three of his chapter heads one might im- 
agine such an effect possible, but the influence is the 
same in articles on * The Fox,” and ** The Apple.” 

Mr. Burroughs is an earnest advocate of walking as 
ameans of pleasure. He answers in advance all the 
objections which his fellow-countrymen are sure to 
minmake. He tells us 


“We are unwilling walkers. We are not innocent and 
simple-hearted enough to enjoy a walk. We have fallen 
from that state of grace which capacity to enjoy a walk im- 
plies. It cannot be said that as a people we are so positively 
sad or morose or melancholic, as that we are vacant of that 
sportiveness and surplusage of animal spirits that character- 
terized our ancestors, and that spring from full and harmo- 
nious life—a sound heart in accord with a sound body. A 
man must invest himself near at hand on uncommon things, 
and be content with a steady and moderate return, if he 
would know the blessedness of 4 cheerful heart and the 
sweetness of a walk over the round earth. This is a lesson 
the American has yet to learn—capability of amusement on 
alow key. He expects rapid and extraordinary returns. 
He would make the very elemental laws pay usury. He has 
- nothing to invest in a walk—it is too slow, too cheap. We 
crave the astonishing, the exciting, the far away, and’do not 
know the highways of the gods when we see them—always a 
sign of the decay of the faith and simplicity of man.” 


By the time the reader—even if he never walks—has 
reached the passage quoted—and it is not fifty pages 
removed from the title-page—the author bas prepared 
him to read every word of it with emphasis, which 
fact is an excellent recommendation of both author 
and reader. Then here is a passage for the morose 
Christians who have neverthe!ess an honest conscience 
about them: 


“T think it would be tantamount to an astonishing revival 
of religion if the people would all walk to church on Sunday 
and walk home again. Think how the stones would preach 
to them by the wayside; how their benumbed minds would 
warm up beneath the frictiod of the gravel; how their vain 
and foolish thougbta, their desponding thoughts, their beset- 
ting demons of one kind and another, would drop behind 
them, unadle to keep up orto endure the freshair. They 
would walk away from their ennui, their worldly cares, their 
uncharitableness, their pride of dress, for these devils always 
want to ride, while the simple virtues are never so happy as 
when on foot.” 


The author’s “ October in Europe” is well written, 
but loses force by comparison with the pages which 
precede it. To realize the value of this inspiriting lit- 
tle book, one needs to remember how few of such 
books there are. Thoreau wrote somewhat in the 
same vein, and his admirers may be counted by tens 
of thousands, but Thoreau had not our author’s cheer- 
fulness, and was apt to forget that the time to walk is 
not the time to work. Thoreau wrote as if one’s 
whole life should be spent out of doors, and as if, 
therefore, every care and study of life was in order 
while on tbe road: Mr. Burroughs walks and looks 
about in bis leisure hours only, and is thus of like na- 
ture with the peuple whom he would have follow, his 
example. 

If we were to enumerate the varieties of people who 
might be made happier and healthier by a perusal of 
this little volume, those who remained would be so 
few as to}be lonesome. It will be equally in place in 
the libra of ministers, Sunday-schools, sentimental 
young ladies, and fast young men. The author never 
breaks from naturalness into radeness, as some writers 
upon nature do, and he carefully avoids that extreme 


Pad 


enthusiasm which is so likely to frighten conservative 
souls. Only physicians and undertakers can be even 
indirectly offended by anything which Mr. Burroughs 
says. 

A NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Jesus of Nazareth: Hia Life for the You Joseph P. 
Thompson, D. D. Illustrated, f J. 


This book is an unexpected surprise. We have 
more than enough sketches of Christ for young read- 
ers, for the tendency of their writers is generally té 
give only so much biography as makes occasion for 
doctrinal teachings and pious reflections, and such 
books are Dever popular among young people. But 
Dr. Thompson’s special endeavor seems to be to make 
young people acquainted with Jesus the individual. 
In the course of a complete biograpby it is impossible 
not to notice and comment upon the teachings of 
Christ, so the book before us contains every quality of 
moral or spiritual value that the writers of the con- 
ventional style alluded to eudeavor to put into their 
volumes, and contains them in such connection that 
young people who pick up the book cannot easily 
avoid being influenced by them. 

The author says he writes for young people between 
the ages of twelve and twenty, and we should not ad- 
vise that his book be put into the hands of mere chil- 
dren. To most parents, however, who do not leave 
the religious instruction of their children to Sunday- 
school teachers and the little ones themselves, this 
volume will be of great service as a hand-book. There 
are but few parents who are able to present such a 
subject in its natural order, and who are not them- 
selves conscious of this inability. Ia this direction, 
Dr. Thompson is of great assistance, while his life-long 
study of Christ’s life and influence enables bim to 
offer a multitude of suggestions which not even prac- 
ticed teachers of the Bible can afford to neglect. 

The illustrations in this volume merit more than 
passing notice. They number more than fifty, and 
each one covers an entire page. While their execu- 
tion isnot beyond criticism, their design is in most 
cases admirable. We confess to considerable satisfac- 
tion, which is perhaps very inartistic, at finding no 
reductions from famous specimens of Christian Art; 
if copyists aud evgravers were all perfect, and pub- 
lishers had unlimited bank accounts from which to 
pay them, a few noted paintings might be transferred 
to wood without losing all their meaning, but as the 
world goes, we prefer to see books illustrated by men 
who have only their own ideas to express. The figure 
of Christ, wherever it appears in this book, is that of 
a healthy, handsome, thoughtful (not hopeless) Jew of 
the best type. The conventional halo which often ob- 
secures the personality of Christ is replaced by the 
ordivary Jewish headdress, and we see Christ in 
purely human guise, as he appeared to his hearers. 

We need not say that the tone and teachings of the 
author are purely evangelical. He raises but few con- 
troversial points, and even these concern matters upon 
which the church at large is agreed, as against unbe- 
lievers. The effect of the book upon the youthful 
mind cannot but be excellent. The imperfections 
of human reason and the changing demands of relig- 
ious feeling have caused mauy persons, well taught in 
childhood, to waver in faith, but familiarity with the 
personality and the character of Christ affords com- 
fort, cheer and courage even to the doubter. Learned 
only as the source of abstractions, Christ may be men- 
tally lost, but the man Jesus can never be forgotten. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The old town of St. Augustine has been the 
subject of many an entertaining magazine paper, but 
no one bas ever so faithfully reproduced the scenery, 
the people, and the very air and its influence, as Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps does in her “ Confession of St. 
Augustine” in the Atlantic. 


‘* Up the Thames,” a series of illustrated papers, 
of which the conclusion appears in Lippincott’s, bas 
more charms for American readers than any other 
line of English sketches we bave seen. If the pub- 
lishers esteem it according to its deserts, they will not 
allow it to be buried in the pages of old magazines. 


In the Galaxy Mr. Durand gives us a foretaste 
of Taine’s new work. The translation does not cover 
a dozen pages, but even this fragment enables one to 
comprehend French character more correctly than 
could be done during a careful study of the existing 
results of the habits of good society in the days of Le 
Grand Monarque. 


What is generally known as the Philadelphia 
plan of house-building is distinctly explained by 
Charles Barnard in Scribner’s. A simpler, safer, or 
more equitable plan of saving and investing does not 
exist, and it is worthy,of the attention of every com- 
munity which has no bank, or in which small depos- 
itors in banks are doubtful as to the use made of their 


money. 


In a strong article on ‘‘ The Currency Conflict,” 
published in the Atlantic, Mr. Garfield tells the fol- 
lowing story about the father of our National Bank 
system. “One evening . . . Mr. Chase asked for 
a definition of motion. Some one answered ‘ Matter 
is inert; spirit alone can move; therefore motion is 
the spirit of God made manifest in matter.’ The Sec- iF: 
retary said, ‘If that is a good definition, then legal 


tender notes must be the devil made manifeat in 
paper, for no man can foresee what mischief they may 
do when they are once let loose.’ ”’ 


Mr. Burroughs’s “‘ Word or Two on Emerson,” 
in the Galazy, is a rare study of a character which has 
seldom been studied with success. Without a word of 
mere adulation, the author awards a great deal of 
praise, while his criticisms are as kind as they are 
acute and discriminating. Except in his confounding 
of the earthy and material with the coursejand vulgar, 
Mr. Burroughs makes his meaning quite clear through- 
out, and thus proves himself possessor of a faculty not 
often displayed by writers upon Emerson. 


The publication of Harper is delayed by the 
inability to obtain, in time for issue at the usual date, 
the copy of George Eliot's Daniel Deronda. The 


leading female character of this story is described as 


a cold, strong blonde, of passiomless beauty, and it is 
bard pot to imagine that, in spite of the masculine 
title of the story, this woman will be the principal 
recipient of the author’s attention. 


Mr. Wilson’s two papers, entitled ‘‘At the Old 
Plantation,”’ which appear in Lippincott's for January 
and February, contain truer pictures of gentleman- 
life ip the Old South than we are likely ever to see 
again. An admiring stranger might have drawn 
sketches more stnking, but of that which can never 
be seen again the pen of a single sympathizing realist 
is worth more than all the artistic pencils in the 
world, 


Mr. Cook's Beds and Tables, Stools and®Candle- 
sticks, published in Scribner's for February, is to our 
mind the best of the three papers which its writer bas 


givenus. To be sure, it does not contain a word upon | 


either of the subjects mentioned in its title, but the 
reader will forgive the writer for substituting book- 
shelves and picture-hangings, curtains and fireplaces. 
Mr. Cook still insists upou our making our living-rooms 
more pleasing than any one’s parlor, and he carries 
with him the good wishes of all people of correct home 
taste. We hope that the author will yet find it con- 
sistent with his ideas of artistic propriety to give some 
idea of the cost of the tasteful furnishings of which he 
writes. Sad though it may be, it is nevertheless true 
that there are many Americans with taste (and a few 
with money) who do not live within walking distance 
of Cottier’s, Lamb's, Herter’s or Kimbell’s, and who 
have no means of ascertaining whether to put into 
practice Mr. Cook's suggestions requires that dollars 
be counted by tens or by hundreds. 


Not even quiet magazine editors, otherwise of ex- 
cellent manners,can refrain from intruding advice upon 
our Congressional reformers. The “ Nebulous Per- 
son” of the Galary says: “ The printing and binding 
of public documents every year is an expense which 
is ten timesas great as it needs to be. Those pub. 
docs. are thrown away by the ton—literally by the 
ton, unread, unopened. Instance in illustration of 
this: Not long ago the N. P. wishing some very cheap 
smull portfolios for loose papers, asked a second-hand 
book dealer if he had such things. He had not; but 
he said, pointing toa long row of large and heavy 
quarto books,‘ Why not take some of those and cut 
out the printed matter? You may have them for 
twenty-five cents a volume.’ They were reporta of a 
department of only the previous year; they were ex- 
pensively printed on expensive paper; they were balf 
bound in russia leather, the binding of each volume 
costing not leas than two dollars, and this dealer could 
sell them at a profit for twenty-five cents. There was 
a row of them at least twenty feet long, and other 
dealers had made like investments. It is this sort of 
jobbery which swells the appropriations in which 
mere salaries make a comparatively small show; and 
it is this jobbery, and not the pay‘of the President 
and his representatives abroad, that the American 
people would be giad to see cut down.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subeequent teue 
hers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
thih.respect. Accompany ng memoranda of prices are desirable in alt 
cases. 
Authors and Titles. ' Publishers. Price. 
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THE CHRISTIAN .UNION. 


DOG STORIES. 


SANCHO, OF very 
handsome dog is Sancho, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and well satisfied with himself. 
W hep Sancho’s master comes home in the 
oa and puts on his dressing-gown 
Sancho is always on hand to hunt up the 
slippers. If they happen to be out of 
place it makes po difference, for he will 
rummage around until he finds them, 
and brings them in, wagging his caudal 
appendage vehemently. He exchanges 
the slippers for bis master's boots, which 
latter he carefully deposits at the foot of 
the bed. Sancho has been petted, of 
course, until he deems himself of much 
importance—and this has bred jealousy. 
That dog flies into a terrible passion o 
anger and grief if his master caresses h 
wife, or the wife the husband. Occasion- 
ally, in order to test the feeling, the wife 
will pat the husband's shoulder, It's 
worth more than a circus to see Sancho 
under such circumstances. A dissatisfied, 
protesting howl and bark is given, and 
he then tugs at his mistress's dress, pushes 
her away from her husband and crowds 
himself between them. There is a huge 
old dog, belonging to a neighbor, which 
occasionally trots over and pays a visit 
to Sancho’s master, receiving kind treat- 
ment and petting. Being of double 
Sancho’s size he pays no attention to 
him, but Sancho becomes furious, not 
only at sight of his rival, but at the 
mention of his name. If the master 
happens to mention cho’s hearing, 
the name “ Hecfor,” a low growl, ashort 
bark, and angry spap to the eyes show 
that Sancho understands. The dog is 
under perfect coutrol of his master’s 
voice. Without raising the tone of voice, 
or pointing, the master says, * Sancho, I 
think you're too near the fire; you 
sbould go under the piano,” (for the dog 
is allowed in the parlor,) and Sancho 
doesn't stop to question it, but immedi- 
ately obeys. 


TRAVELED DoGs.—The Captain of 
a Nahant boat has a fine, curly dog, which 
never tmnisses making a trip with his 
master if he can help it. He likes the 
bustie and little excitement of getting 
under way, and gving on shore again, as 
well as old sailors love the sea. He is 
quite sociable, and well acquainted with 
the regular passengers. They know bis 
peculiarities, and he knows some of 
theirs. If he does not regularity “ beg,”’ 
he is still sharp enough to “hang 
around ’’ those who are rather liberally 
disposed. He generally gets his penny 
or five-cent piece, and then off be bounds 
to the refreshment table, and lays it out 
in oake as orderly as a boy. He would 
scorn to eat it off the floor like a dog} me 
which bad never been taught good 
manners. He hunts up bis master and 
puts tbe eake in his hand, and then 
stands by decorously and eats it, piece 
by piece, as it is broken off for him. 
Another smart Yankee dog bas a taste 
for visiting. He goes down to the depot 
and steps aboard the train, without the 
customary little ceremony’ at the ticket 
office; and when it reaches the right 
town be bounds off and pays a visit to 
some family friend of his master. He 
never makes a mistake about the town 
‘or the train, and issuch a fine, intelligent 
fellow, he always meets with a welcome. 
He usually spends two or three days on 
his trips, and no doubt picks up consider- 
able dog lore in his travels. I do not 
know whether the mightier dogs show 
him any attention on his return but he 


is on good terms with them all.—Presby- 
4terian, 


UNREASONING FEROCITY OF THE 
time ago, in Canon 
street, City of London, I was witness to 
an extraordinary scene. Going along 
the street wasan empty coal wagon, with #* 
a tall, stout wagoner, lopg whip in hand, 
walking by itsside. A heavy, powerful 
bull-dog happening to pass, he made a 
cut at it with bis whip, and struck it 
smartly. The dog turned round instantly 
and rushed at the man, as every one 
thought, but he never offered to lay hold 
of him, and kept jumping at the whip, 
which the man held high out of reach. 
The man then began to beat it with the 
whip, till — svatched it from bis 
band and wofried at it furiously. Hav- 
ing regained hold of the whip, he swung 
the dog round and round, bumping it 


heavily against the pavement, till the 
crowd cried “Shame!” The dog was 
then choked off, and the whip returned 
toitsownef. The dog, however, as soon 
as loose, immediately returned to the 
charge, when the driver, evidently not 
desirous of continuing the contest, threw 
the offending weapon into the wagon. 
The dog now tried two or three ineffectual 
jumps to follow it, but, finding himself 
baffled, trotted off crestfallen, amid the 
jeers of the crowd—" Done at last, old 
fellow.” The most wonderful thing was 
that the animal could only see the proxi- 
mate cause, and not the real offender. 


How two Doags DINED ON A 
STEAK.—The Green Bay (Wis.) State 
Gazette relates the following fable: “A 
+irge dog belonging to one of our citizens, 
and who usually accompanies his master 
to market in the capacity of porter, was 
intrusted with a fine steak, securely 
wrapped in paper, to carry bome. The 
animal grasped the parcel between his 
teeth and trotted homeward beside his 
master. Ashort distance from the butch- 
er’s the gentleman entered avother store, 
leaving the dog with the parcel standing 
on the sidewalk. Shortly two vagabond- 
looking curs arrived on the spot and 
began spiffing about. Finally, the larger 
of the two curs .Degan growling and 
barking at the guardian of the steak, 
who stood this sort of thing for some 
time, in a calm and dignified manner, 
till, flnoally, his bullying tormentors 
probably baving applied some oppreb- 
rious epithet to him, be opened his mouth 
to reply, and, of course, dropped the 
steak on the ground. The vagabond cur 
retreated, and the other dog, now fully 
exasperated, set off in pursuit of him. 
In an instant, vagabond cur No. 2, who 
had been standing off a short distance, 
apparently a silent spectator of the 
scene, sprang forward and seized the 
steak in bis mouth, and put off in 9 
opposite direction. Not long after, and 
in an alley not far from the scene of this 
little episode, were two curs holding a 
high festival over a rich, juicy steak, and 
these two curs were the identical ones 
engaged in the transaction previously 
related. Whocan say that this was not 
a put up job between these two outcasts 
of canine-society ?’’ 


Husiness Department. 


REMOVAL OF AN OLD PIANO FiRu.— 
Chambers Son have removed their ware- 
room to 36 Fourth Avenue, in Association 
Building. For nearly Afty years this firm has 
been in extatence (formerly en & Stodart 
and Bacon and Chambers), and can be said to 
be pioneers and originators of the piano in- 
dustry in this country. onl 

terials and workmanship, no plano is 
lowed to leawe their fac - hey are per- 
feetly aswured that it them credit e 
Beata b are celebrated for their 
as well as for the more ster- 
ee sweetness and 
ef of touch and great 

Special 


durability. By their Safe Offer,” 
they guarantee ant our readers 
can send or order Dy let tre confidence 
of receiving as an as 


though selected in person at their warerooms. 
The Chambers Piano & a synonym for excel- 
lence, and wherever they are introduced they 
are sure to become favorites with — 
loving people, as is attested by their 
—comprising many of the most cult ive 
— and gentemen of New York and 


How Not To Be &1cx.—If you would 
keep well and know what to do ou are 
ill, subscribe for Scrence OF HEALTH, 
the best health ublished. It teaches 
the Laws which Govera Life, with practical 
suggestions relating to eati drinking, 4 
ing, wermeee etc., for he th and stren 
Its Household De ment is worth its price 

year postpa mple 

A anted. Address 


8. R. Weis & Co., ia Broadway, New York. 


GOVERNMENT A WARD.—The Fairbanks 
Scale was again successful at Washington on 
Tuesday, and secured the patronage of the 
Post Office Department for _— ear. 
Quality, not price, is said to have sett _ 

yverdict in their favor, and the repeated 
ors of the United States Government aes 

very satisfactory to. scale 
makers.—Evening Post, J 


** Saratoga Springs. 


Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Ruasian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical Appliances, Equalizer, &c,, wi 
on application. Nervous, Lung, F 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 


“WE are personally uainted with 
Winaate & Co., the publishers of Tue 


HOUSEKEEPER, whose advertisement, headed | % | 


wil be in 
no hesitation 


‘A Novew Ip 
column. We 


Good for Day or Night. 


The “ Diamond Spectacles,” being entirely 
free from injurious substances, can be used 

eq uady by light, or 
without tiring or injuring the ecyes. Fach 
genuine pair bears the trade-mark, a small 
diamond. For sale by our suthprisod sponte. nts. 
Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. 


Care for Cough or Cold. 

As soon as there fs the slightest uneasiness 
of the fon of with difficulty of breathing, or 
take during the day a 
few “ Bronchial Troches.’ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, PUSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subecriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, for one year, $10.0; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of cither the MAGAZINE. WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Clud of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 0 cach, in one remit- 
tance; or, Sic Copies for $20 0, without extra 
copy ; postage prepaid by ti by the Publishers. 


SARPERS CATALOGUE + willl be sent by mai, on 
eceipt of Ten Cents. 


HAR PRSTHERS. 


THE AMERICANGARDEN. 


Cheapest Magazine in the World. 


A Quarterly that tells all about Flowers and Veg- 
etables and how to grow them. 


TEN CENTS A YEAR. 


Two Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and Bulbs 
SENT FREE wall subscribers. Take it yourself 
and send it to your friends. 


BEACH, SON & CO., 7 Barclay 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC 


EIGUTH PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
Friday, February 4, at 3. 
Tickets to First and Second Rehearsal, 50 
cents: to Third Rehearsal, 75 cents. 
MRe THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


1. Symphony, No. 5, Leonora, Op. 177........... Raf. 
Symphonic Poem—Maseppa. Liszt. 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE. ” 


Amer. Ina. Faw. 


NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gola Meda) of Progress, - 
of the American Institute, Nov., i875, and 

“ Boott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
Oct., 1875 

Ne ether Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Call and examine, or send for prospectus. 

Orrics : 658 Breadway, 
(Corn. BOND BT.), New Yor«. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
; Rev. Heury Ward Beecher, Editor. 
Bole autherived medium for the publication of 


HIS SERMONS EACH WEEK. 
82.80. "Cash and Smpetitive premiuins Uo 


Send for particula 
M. CLEVELAND Publisher. 
Horatio C. KING, Ass’t Publisher. 
27? Park Place. New York. 


OVINGTON B BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 

Wedgweod and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegaat 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne, 122 State e Street, Chicage. 


ATTRACTIVE SALE 


LINENS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Respectfully call the attention of FAMILIES, 
HUTEL OWNERS and others to their immense 
stock of 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 


Purchased from the celebrated manufacturers, 


Messrs. John S. Brown & Sons, 


OF BELFAST, 


and other popular productions, offering EXTRA 


INDUCEMENTS to parties about refurnishing, as 
the prices will be found on examination to mee 
dhe views of the closest buyer. 

The stock consists of 


Tabie Damasks, 
Table Cloths and Napkins, 
4-4 Shirting Linens, 
Pillow Linens, 
Sheetings, 
Towels, Towellings, &c., &c.) . 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


BARGAINS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Will open on MONDAY, JANUARY 2%, a large 
iavoice of 


PARIS EMBROIDERED 


Chemise & Night-Dress Yokes, 
AT HALF THEIR VALUE. 


Broadway, corner 19th Strect, 


Cachemire Finish 


BLACK SILK. 


The finest stock of ALL QUALITIES, now open, 


| AT UNEQUALLED PRICES, 
Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
TAPISSIER 


Celebrated Black Silk. 


FULL ASSORTMENT IN ALL GRADES JUST 
RECEIVED, 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


SEWING 


RIFLES, 


SHOT-GUNS, 
PISTOLS, 


AMMUN ITION 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

adison Square, New York, Sewing M 
oston, 1 emont 8t., 
Cincinnati, 182 Weet ‘th St., Sewin 
0 129 Genesee Street, Sewing hines 


inatthe promises made by the 
Kept to the letter” Christian Weekly be | 


letter.’ 


SPORTSMEN. 


ach 
Sewing Machines and Arms. 


Machines and 


MACHINES 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


FAMILIES, 


DRESSMAKERS, 


AND 


ANUFACTURERS. 
7 Easiest to Learn. 


Easiest to Run. 
Easiest kept in Order. 


Herkimer Co, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIII, No. 4. 


Alomouth Pulpit, 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Wea de not draw near to thee, our heavenly Father, though 
upon an accustomed way, as if we knew thee. We do not 
know thee aright. We know in part, and we teach enly in 
fragments. Thou art greater than that a man should com- 
pass thee with bis thoughts. Thou art finer and nobler than 
anything of which we have had any experience; and there is 
nothing in all the round of human life that is fit to be a true 
interpretation of thee. Our very best things are afar off 
from thee. We know what goodness is, and we believe that 
thou art good; we know whgt knowledge is, and we believe 
that thou are vital with knowledge; we know what purpose 
is, and we believe that thou dost dwell with eternal purposes 
and decrees; we know the qualities which go to make thec; 
but what thou art in the fullness, in the glorious combina- 
tion, in the wonderful procession of these qualities, residing 
in infinite strength and in utmost perfectacss, we do not 
know. What is there in us, nascent creatures, born of the 
dust, and working slowly our way through ages up to the 
higher forms of experience and knowledge, that is fit to rep- 
resent God? Our joy is, that in all respects in which we 
come short of a knowledge of thee, thou art better than any- 
thing of which we can conceive. We cannot think too highly 
of thee, nor set about the central thought of God too many 
stars of glory. We cannot praise thee in exhggecration, nor 
can we overmeasure the wonder and the glory of thine in- 
finity. And when we see thee as thou art, when the giass is 
broken, and the veil is laid aside, and we stand face to face 
with thee, then we shall know that we were children upon 
earth—yea, babes—in our conception of the manhood and 
glory of Christ Jesus. 

And now we besecch thee to accept us, not because wo 
understand thee, but because we need thee. Rest upon us. 
Brood us. Be patient in waiting for us; for, with differing 
steps, but all too slowly, we are some afar from thee, and 
some nearer—none near. We are all learning—enforced 
mostly, some voluntarily, few cagerly, none entirely, 

O Lord our God, all the sources of our better life are in 
thee. Thou feedest the clod by the rains from hcaven, but 
the soul is not of the dirt nor of the earth; and that must be 
fed by invisible and spiritual influence, Grant unto us, we 
beseech of thee, that Divine power which we need. Give to 
each ene that which he individually requires, according to 
what he fs, according to what his history has bee-, according 
to the nature of his want and the greatness of it. O Lord, 
dwell with us as we would dwell. with our chilcren—only 
with that higher wisdom of our Father which is tn heaven, 
and not with the broken and imperfect and passionate wis- 
dom of earthly parents. 

So, this day, may we rejoice in thee, not because we are 
called, not because we have attained, not because we have 
a prospect growing and brightening as we draw near to it. 
May we rejoice in the Lord. Be thou our breath; be thou 
our light; be thou our joy. Even though the mountains bo 
removed and cast into the sea, may we know bow to rejoice 
in thee. Though the heavens do part, and though they be 
rolled together as a scroll, may we know how to rejoice in 
thee. For thou art the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Thou changest not; neither is there in thee any shadow of 
turning. The sun changes day by day and year by year; but 
the Sun of Righteousness stands, radiating eternal beams. 
Grant that we may stand in the strength of Ged, and not in 
the feebleness of man’s strength. 

Accept, we pray thee, our faint desires, and minister to 
them strength. Accept the confession which we make of 
our weakness, and ignorance, and pride, and infirmity, and 
heinous transgression. We pray that thou wilt forgive us 

‘our short-comings, and cleanse us of every evil, and deliver 
us from the power of temptation, from habits that are 
wrong, from easily-besetting sins; and ‘grant that we nmy 
grow daily stronger and stronger in the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Make thy kingdom more precious to every heart; and, 
since all may have knowledge and grace and immortality, 0, 
may we more and more rejoice in bim who has brought God 
near to us; who has taken our place; who has suffered for 
us; and by whose stripes*we are healed, 

Look, we pray thee, this morni@g, into every heart that has 
ventured hither from what reason soever; and do abundant- 
ly more for them than they have asked or thought. Some 
have come from curiosity. O give them a blessing of sur- 
prise! Bring home to them something of that truth which 
shall make them feel that the treasure of God is with them. 
If there be any that have come here in trouble, wondering if 
there ke any refuge open to their souls, grant them such a 
view of God's mercy and providence that they shall rejoicc 
in the strength of God. If there be any who are walking in 
darkness, grant that they may feel that that darkness comes 
from turning their faces to the earth; and may they lift up 
théir countenances, and leok toward God, and feel the shin- 
ing of his love in their faces, that he may be their light and 
their comfort. We pray that thou wilt walk with those who 
are in the night, and bring them toward the morning of hope 
and joy. Inspire strength in those who are ready to perish. 
Lift up those who are bowed down with burdens which are 
heavier than they can carry—for if thou dost not take away 
the burden, thou canst make it light by giving them more 
strength. 

We pray that we may all Jearn that lore which is fit forliv- 
ing or for dying, or for the immortal life. May we thus take 
from this life its best things; and while its weaknesses, its in- 
firmities, and its troubles all go as the chaff from the summer 
threshing floor, may its strength and patience and purity and 
knowledge be garnered in us. So may we be prepared for 
that glorious land where there shall be no more ignorance, 
such as stumbles men here ; no more distractions, such as un- 
ruly passions bring in hither; no more separations, such as 
divide men in this world; no more envies or jealousies or 
hatreds or divisions: but where all shall love and be loved 
for all shall be lovely, and where thy kingdom shall shine 
forth in the glory of the inheritance of the saints. May we 
all, with our faces turned thitherward, with cries and prayers, 
with bymns and songs, yea, at times with shoutings of joy, 
press forward toward the mark of the prize af our high call- 
ing in Christ Jesus. 

And now, we commend ourselves to thee. Living or dying, 


we are the Lord's. We are thine: take care of thine own 
until the day of redemption comes; and with unveiled face 
and open lips in the new language of the other life, we will 
praise the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 
Learn of me.""—MATT. xi. 29. 

OU will recollect the context. It occurs like 

a strain of poetry in the midst of prose. It is 
as if one had come down oversome broken ground, 
descending from the hills through cafious and water- 
washed ways, and suddenly come out into meadows 
where, instend of rude growths, flowers began to ap- 
pear, and where the stream, instead of dashing over 
rocks and logs, flowed musically along between banks 
of blossoms and grass. 

“John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He 
hath a dev:l. The Son of man came eating and drinking, 
and they say, Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners.”" “Woe unto thee, Chora- 
zin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works, 
which were done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long agoin sackcloth and ashes. 
But I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon at the day of judgment than foryou. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell.” 

Right out from the midst of these tremendously 
rugged utterances springs this beautiful stream of in- 
Vitation and assurance: 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for Tam meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall fin? rest 
unto your souls. For my yolse is casy, and my burden is 
light.”” 

A sweeter sovug was never suns in a desolate world. 
Tam concerned, this merning, primerily, not with the 
whole of it, but with that clause which I have picked 
out—** Learn of me.” 

Our Saviour was regarded by his countrymen as a 
rabbi, or Jewish doctor. He was not a member of that 
class, and yet he was a public teacher, though mot a 
conventionally authorized one, 

Among the Jews there was extraordinary liberty of 
personal development, whether of inen or women. 
Whoever could chant was allowed to chant; whoever 
could prophesy was allowed to prophesy; whoever 
could teach was allowed to teach; and the only evi- 
dence which they needed that they were authorized 
was that they succeeded. Our Saviour taught; and 
because all men flocked to hear him be was regarded 
azan accredited teacher; and so he was addressed as 
a rabbi. He pursued the same method of teaching 
that the rabbis did’ He taught as they taught—that 
is, according to their external formulas—although the 
substance of his teaching was of a far more spiritual 
and fervent character than any that ever preceded 
bim or that has yet sueceeded him. 

He adopts, therefore, the figure of a school. Hecalls 
men to become his scholars. *“‘Come to me; learn of 
me,” he says. In modern phraseology it would be, “I 
am a schoolmaster; I advertise for pupils; who will 
come to my school?”’ 

Now, what is a school? and what are scholars? We 
have heard so much about religion through stock 
phrases which are worn smooth, and which have 
ceased to have any distinctive and discriminating 
signification, that it may be worth our while to 
change them and go back to original ones. We hear 
of men who have “been converted ”"’; or who have 
“joined the church"; or who have “received or in- 
herited the blessing or who have had the power ”’; 
or who have “got a hope’’; who have obtained “a 
new heart.’" All manner of phrases are employed to 
describe the condition of a man over whom a spiritual 
change has come; but we have here the invitation of 
the Master of the Gospel to men as a schoolmaster 
calling for scholars; and it may do us good, perhaps, 
to look at the subject of religion from this standpoint 
of discipleship. 

What, then, is a school, ordivarily, but a place, cra 
contrivance, by which men may perfect themselves in 
various kinds of knowledge? Under that definition, 
there is the primary school, where are obtained the 
elements of a literary education. Then there are 
more advanced schools. There are special schools; 
schools for navigation, schools for mechanics, schools 
of chemistry, schools of medicine, and schools of law. 
Differing in many respects, they all agree in this: that 
whoever is iguorant, and knows it, and wants know]l- 
edge, either general or special, according to the nature 
of the school, shall go there; and whoever goes to a 
school does not go to teach, nor to exhibit what he is; 
he goes ov the ground of lack,and to receive what he 
has not. The condition of being a scholar is a condi- 
tion of being in want of knowledge. Not only that, 
it is the condition of being willing to know; and when 
a man, conscious of not knowing, goes to a school that 
he may know, there inheres in the relationship a tacit 
understanding that the master shall teach, and that 
the scholar shall receive his teaching. There must be 
docility, there must be obedience, there must be will- 
ingness to learn of that teacher, on the part of the 
scholar; and there must be a willingness to teach on 
the part of the master. These are the cssential candi- 
tions of a school, whether it be of Plato, walking in 
academic groves, and teaching his scholars that throng 
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about him; or whether it be of Christ, sitting as the 
rabbis used to sit when they discoursed to their hear- 
ers; or whether it be of a master according to modern 
methods in rooms with desks and forms. 

Now, where is Christ's school? I might answer that 
question by asking, where isit not? Is mot the church 
Christ’s school? Yes, iu part. And the synagogue—is 
not that Christ’s school? Yes, in just so far as there 
is any truth remaining in it. And the market-place— 
is it not Christ’s school? It may and should be such-- 
for Christ’s school is in every place where men seek to 
learn what are the nobler elements of knowledge, and 
how to employ them in human life. We are scholars, 
seeking a nobler manhood; and that is the end of the 
school. It is that knowledge which shall make more 
of men: not more where there is too much already— 
in the animal; but more along the line of spiritual 
growth. For we develop toward fineness. The whole 
creation moves in the direction of something better, 
something higher. And wonderfully, of late, we have, 
coming in, this declaration of science itself, that the 
growth of creation is from the coarse toward the fine, 
from the low toward the high, from the worse toward 
the better; and that evolution and development are 
perpetually leaving behind the unfit, the impure, the 
incompetent, the ignoble, the poor, in order that that 
which is fitter, and purer, and stronger, and nobler, 
may ultimately predominate. That which has becu 
taught in the Word of God all the way through, from 
the beginning to the end, is now coming up to us from 
the rocks, from the flelds, from all animals, from alt 
vegetables, from everything. 

This is the whole secret of the gospel of the Lerd 
Jesus Christ; and he says to men, “ Come to me; come 
to my school.” Whut for? “I will teach you.” 
What will he teach? A true manhood, after which 
the whole world has been groping from the beginning. 
He will teach by those nobler motives and those uses 
cf the higher faculties which shall make men strong 
in the midst of hfe. 

Where then is that school? It is in the recesses of 

he soul; for the struggles that go on in every indi- 
vidual man between good and evil, and tend toward 
good, area part of the schooling of Christ. Itis wher- 
over two men are together. It is in every household. 
It is wherever life is dealing with mev. The school ef 
Christ is found in buying and selling; in making and 
destroying; in the store; in the court; in the legisla- 
ture; in the crowded fhart; in the presence of the 
sick; in houses where the rich are; in the abodes of 
poverty. Wherever man lives and is subject to vary- 
ing influences, there is Christ's school, and there stands 
Christ, the Master, saying, in regard to the life that 
you are living, ** Learn of me how to live it.” 

It is a custom of our modern schools, In sending out 
the prospectus for the year, to indicate the various 
branches of study which will be pursued, and the 
time to be devoted to them; and it may not be in- 
appropriate for us to consider some of the branches of 
knowledge which belong to the school of Christ. 

I have already said that as this school is everywhere, 
so it includes everything. Whatever goes to make a 
man heulthier and stronger; whatever makes him 
more skillful and adept; whatever augments the sum 
and substance of a true physical manhood; whatever 
makes a man large in the sphere of friendship and 
social life; whatever makes him more useful in every 
relation of business life; whatever makes him a wiser 
and better manin public affairs; whatever makes him 
sweeter and happier inside; whatever makes him more 
effiorescent to those around him—all these elements 
belong to the school of Christ and are the bravches of 
instruction which are taught in that school. 

But with the ample specifications of Scripture be- 
fore us we may speak of these more particularly. 
One of the very first elements is mentioned in the 
context. 

“ Come unto me, all ye that labos, and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for lam meck and lowly of heart.”’ 


"Meekness and humility are among the elementary 
branebes of instruction in the school of Christ; and 
they stand in the midst of a world of forces: first, 
rude, pbysical forces; then animal forces; then, slowly 
developed, social, and intellectual forces: and last, 
moral and spiritual forces. Such bas been the order 
of unfolding from the beginning. . 
“The meek shall inherit the earth.” 


The essential power of man’s full spiritual nature, 
balanced, harmonized, equalized in himself, shall fur- 
nish, in the long run, a better wisdom and a more 
successful policy than anything else; and in the ages 
to come it shall control the world. The world has 
been controlled by the lion, the wolf, and the fox, but 
it is yet to be Controlled by the lamb and the dove. 

The world has been governed by the law of furce 
and the law of violence. These are necessary; but 
men cannot be harmonized by them. Men, mostly, 
have been caged in society, bound toit by laws that 
were like iron stanchions in prison windows; they 
have been driven together and held together by vio- 
lence; but there is to be a day when men shall come 
together by the better side of their natures, and when 
society shall cohere by reason of that wisdom which 
springs from the higher feelings and faculties. Hither- 
to, by the lion’s paw, by the eagle's talon, by the thun- 
der of power, the world bas been governed; but the 
day shall come when the meek shall inberit the earth; 
when sweetness shall be strouger than sourness or 
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bitterness; when men who are tranquil, calm, benig- 


pant, sball not be undervalued, while coarse-throated 
men with arrogaat domineering aud violent assump- 
tion are in places of authority. In every individual 
man’s development there must be a transition, first or 
last, from the school of force, of violence, or of pas- 
sion, to the school of meekness, #weetness, gentleness. 
It is the harmonizatich of every superior or spiritual 
force in man that constitutes meekness. And Christ 
says, “Come to me and learn meekness, humility, 


lowliness. I am the Master of these branclhies.’’ A. 


great, many go to school to Christ to learn his joy. 
Many, because, on the whole, they would rather go to 
Christ than to the devil; because they would rather 
be saved than lost. Some go because they want cer- 
tain elevated expe:iences, or exalted emotions, which 
they have heard spoken of, or seen disclosed, in other 
men. But there are not a great many who go to the 
school of Christ saying, ‘‘I go to learn how to bemeek, 
how to be gentle, how to be full of lovableness and 
kindness, 

Another emiBent branch which is taught in this 
school is that of patience. All of us learn patience by 
the schoolmaster Fate or Necessity. Weare knocked 
about in life in a rude way, at first with resistance and 
tears and moanings and complainings; but we learn 
finally how!to endure for the sake of the common ends 
which we have in view. Patience is among the things 
which are taught by nature, or by God working 
througb nature and through society; but patience in 
the school of Christ isa branch of knowledge which 
has to be taught by faith. Faith teaches us to be pa- 
tient, not because we must; not because we havo 
found, through long experience, that it does not do 
any good to be impatient. ‘“ Who by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto bis stature?” Who, though he 
worry and fret over the affairs of life, can do other- 
wise than simply bear them? You gain nothing by 
fretting and worrying. And so men comete have a 
-stoical kind of patience; and they say, * Whatis the 
use of complaining? It does no good.” Hence, they 
are patient. But in the school of Christ there is that 
patience which men have who are traveling home 
after a long absence, and who do not mind the heat or 
‘dust on their journey. The sense of home, the pre- 
libation of love, lifts them up so that they would scorn 
to be made unhappy because.they were without food, 
because their seat was hard, or because they were 
deprived of this or that convenience. To him that 
seeks love nu way is rough or difficult. In him who is 
sure that before the sun goes down he shall see those 


_in whom his beart’s treasure ‘s, there is patience. And 


there is a patience which springs from faith in God; 
from faith of immortality; from faith of Divine com- 
paniouship; from faith that we are with God, and are 
surrounded by him; from a faith that lifts itself up 
above drudgipg necessity, that rests in the Lord Jesus 
‘Christ, and says, “‘He knows best. I am learning of 
him. If he leads me in ways that are dificult, it is 
that I may be made patient by seeing through faith 
reasons for endurance and for maintaining great cour- 
‘age and manhood under hardsbip. 

In the same school much is made of fortitude. We 
are commanded to take the instruction of Christ in 
the form of across. “ He that will follow me, let him 
take up his cross,’ says the Master. And po man 
need go out hunting for crosses, if he has a temper; if 
he loves himself better than be loves anybody else; if 
he loves money excessively; if he is unduly addicted 
to pleasure; if he is wildly ambitious; if he is indiffer- 
-ent to those that surround him, and destitute of sym- 
pathetic benevolence. No man who knows anything 
about himself, and who is endeavoring to carry his 
nature up from its animal conditions into the realm of 
beneficence and purity and love, needs to seek for 
-corossea. He has them in himself; for wherever his 
conduct or disposition contravenes the law of Christ's 
school, he must “take up bis cross."" In other words, 
he must bear and suffer. No man can break from 
avimalbood up through to manhood, and spiritual 
manhood, without a great deal of conflict, a great 
‘deal of pain, conscious, and self-inflicted, 

Not that this is special to religion: it belongs to hu- 
manity. I should be very glad indeed if I could take 
‘a Cremona and at once express my feeling by a dex- 
trous use of the bow. “ No,” says Providence, * you 
take up your cross, and break that arm in by much 
patient suffering. If you do so, and train yourself 
industriously, it will work for harmony and melody, 
‘and you shall be a musician on the violin.” I say, It 
is not worth what it costs, to me. It may be to Paga- 
nini, and to somebody else, but not to me, If, however, 
I want that musical skill, I must pay for it by pain 
and suffering—that is, by drill and discipline, foregoing 
leisure, and setting aside pleasure in a multitude of 
ways. 

Now, the self,denial that is required to gain skill in 
the use of a musical instrument, or to acquire any 
species of knowledge, is of the same sort as that which 
is required in taking ap the cross as we are command- 
ed to doin the Gospel: only there it is applied to a 
higher realm than that to which you have been accus- 
tomed to apply it. Anything that obligesa man to 
hold back the worst part, for the sake of developing 
the best part of himself, teaches bim self-denial; and 
the patient endurance of what he undergoes in doing 
it is fortitude; and religion means fortitude. It means 
the capacity of paying the price of suffering and in- 
convenience and annoyanee for everything that is 
worth the having. 


Sometimes men have thought that religion meant 
dodgivg, running away from trouble. They have 
thought it meant hiding where the devil could not find 
them, in order to get rid of temptation. But the 
devil knows every nook and corner of you; and you 
cannot hide where he cannot find you, because he 
lives in you. There is no such thing as shielding one’s 
self entirely from the attacks of evil in this world. A 
man should be a soldier who knows when to venture 
and when not; but the characteristic elements of re- 
ligion are boldness and fortitude. Caution and sagac- 
ity are not excluded; but religion does not teach a 
man to compromise, and dodge, and hide, and run 
through devious ways: it teaches bim how to put on 
the whole armor of God, and how to fight the most 
desperate battle, and how, after that battle, to be 
found standing and watching and waiting for the 
mext assault. 

So fortitude is one of the elements that are learned 
in the school of Christ. When, therefore, you find 
men who have no patience, they may be called Chris- 
tians; but they have not been educated in the school 
of Christ, and they ought to be sent back to their seats 
to learn their lesson. Men that are faint-hearted, 
without courage, and without endurance, are often 
called Christians; but they are not adepts in the 
branches which are taught in Christ’sschool. They 
may belong to that school; because it is like any other 
in this, that it has a few smart scholars and a great 
many dunces in it. There are multitudes of persons 
in it who have never learned meekness, patience, for- 
titude nor love. 

But there are some still harder lessons to be learned 
in the school of Christ than any I have yet specified. 
There is one special branch taught there—namely, that 
of love. We bave what might be called a microscopic 
notion of love, as if that imputse by which two hearts 
come together were its whole measure, instead of be- 
ing simply one species umder the great genus. As we 
have read from that majestic chant of Paul in Corin- 
thians, love isa feeling complex, wide-spread, includ- 
ing in itself almost universality, with adaptations to 
every conceivable circumstance, and filled full of 
virtue. 


Now, the primary element in the doctrine of Christ 
is this grent power of living by the controlling force 
of generic love. It is kindness of thought or wish. It 
is generosity of purpose, or that out-going of a man’s 
nature which means goodness to other men, It is 
goodness as the author and reason of pleasure in 
others. It is the desire to make men happier by mak- 
ing them better, and to make them better by making 
them happier—for both of these are essential; neither 
alone is sufficient. Itis bemevglence, in all its forms, 

Nature says, ‘Take care of yourself.”” Grace says, 
“Take care of yourself that you may take care of 
others.”” Nature says, “Eat because you love food; 
clothe yourself because you like clothing ; make your- 
self comfortable because it is so much pleasanter to be 
comfortable than not to be.””. What does motherhood 
say? “No matter about me: take care of my babe. 
I will eat though I loathe food, because my babe must 
have nourishment. For my child's sake, I eat and 
drink. I do not care for garments; yet for my child’s 
sake I clothe myself, and keep myself from the 
draught.”” Motherhood says, “ All that Iam at pres- 
ent lam for the sake of this little helpless thing.” It 
js the total turning of life into a bemeficence. Give to 
this conception infinity, give to it unlimited knowl- 
edge and power, give to it all divine attributes, and 
call it God, and you have the nearest conception that 
you can have of that great Spirit filled with excellence 
and might, and holding himself in the center of the 
universe for the sake of conferring life and happiness 
upon all things beneath him. 

But love that is love bas in itself the power of giving 
pain. That, also, the mother teaches you. The child 
is dear to her; and because she loves it she punishes it, 
She eauses it to suffer because she does not want it to 
be an animal—because she wants it to be a noblechild, 
She withholds what it wants because she lovea it; and 
she gives it what it does pot want because she loves it. 
She will not let it go where it wants to beeause she 
loves it, and she makes it go where it does not want 
to, where it goes reluctantly, with school-boy tears, 
because she loves it. We do not wonder at that. 
And saith the great Mother-Heart of the universe, “| 
chaster and scourge every son that I receive.” And 
the first lesson of love is fidelity; disinterestedneas; 
the disposition to give forth all the resources of one’s 
personality, not for one’s self, but for others, 

Do you suppose that the violet smiles for itself, or 
breathes forth its perfume for itself? No; it blossoms 
and sheds its fragrance that others may see it aud be 
made happy by it. Flowers never collect flowers, or 
admire flowers. It is this impulse in the Divine mind, 
initial, germinant, far from full accomplishment and 
development in the human mind, that we are to unfold 
and cultivate as children of God. It is this disposition 
by all the means in our power to make men happier 
by makivg them better, and to make them better by 
making them happier, that is the divine element in 
us; and it is that which we are to learn more perfect- 
ly in the school of Christ. The divine lesson which we 
are to learn is the law of love. “‘Thou sbalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself "—this is the fulfilling of 
the law, and the end of the law. 

Now he that comes into the school of Christ does 


not come for the sake of worshiping; for Paul says 
that, though you may have ali the worship iu the 
world, it will do you uo good if you bave not this leve. 
You do not come into the school of Christ to be gever- 
ous; for Paul says that, though you give away all 
your estate, if you bave not this kindness, this good- 
will, it will do you no good, because you have not 
given the essential thing. A man may learn in @ 
school false science; and a man may learn in a church 
a false Christianity. You may be zealous and wor- 
shipful, and yet a bigot. You may worship, and yet 
be an ascetic. You may give your body to be burned, 
you may be truly orthodox in every feature of the 
creed, you may be as a churchman irreproacbable, 
you may be faithful to every observance of the 
church, and yet, if there is not a dominawt and grow- 
ing tendency of your whole being to carry yourself so 
that you shall be a blessing to men, and make them 
happier and better, and better and bappier,-then, 
Paul says, “ You are as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal"’—you are good for nothing. Here is the 
grand center of instruction in the school of Christ. 

Now, how far must we learn this? The schoolmas- 
ter has laid down the programme. 

* T aay unto you, Love your enemies."’ 

There! that is a precipice ten thousand feet high, 
right in the way of the natural man—right across big 
road. 

Love’your enemies.” 

Well, but look at the specifications under this com- 
mane: 

“ Bless them that curse you.” 

Why, that is so foreign to anything in human na- 
ture, that if one does it men think he isa bypocrite; 
that he does not mean it; that it is a snare. 

“Do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

Why? 

“That ye may be the childyen of your Father which isin 
heaven.” 

That you may belong to God's family. 


f 


“ For he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, — 


and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 


Behold, then, that commentator on the Scripture 
that rises in the east with bealing in its beams, spread- 
ing abroad the rays of its light, as a bird spreads its 
wings, and traveling from the east to the west, and 
round and round the globe, and, without discrimina- 
tion, falling ou all things—fulling on the desert, even 
if the desert will not make use of its beams; falling 
on the desolate and ragged mountain-top, though it 
knows not how, for want of soil, to bring forth any- 
thing; pouring its light into the wastes of Oregon; 
sinitipng and piercing mid-ocean waters; shining on 
every poor and loathsome seed as much as on the 
most stately tree; taking care, not of the vintner’s 
vineyard alone, nor of the rich man’s garden alone, 
but of the wilderness as well; warming the lamb and 
the lion alikes everywhere shaking golden joy 
throughout the earth, and saying, “I am God's in- 
terpreter: I rise on the good and bad.”" For God does 
not hate the bad, though he hates badness. He loves 
all; and he manifests his love by pain and by penalty, 
a3 well as by smiles and by kindness. Both by the in- 
fliction of suffering and by the administration of joy, 
he seeks the upbuilding of the whole race. And when 
the ragged-edged cloud comes sweeping through our 
fields in summer, and the children of joy rush from 
the picnic ground to hide themselves; when the thum- 
ders bellow in the heavens, and the mighty winds 
sweep by, what say they to the ear of faith that can 
listen? What is the secret message of the storm but 
this: We drops of rain, driven by winds and bolted 
down by thunders, we come in terror, but our errand 
is one of mercy. We search out the parched things; 
and we wash the leaves of the polson weed as well as 
those of the wholesome herb, and we are everywhere 
saying that such is God, who pours his influence upon 
things good and bad, that the bad things may become 
good, and that the good things may become better 
And Into that spirit of universal beneficence we are 
to be inducted, if we are going to school to Christ. 

How many controversies there have been in respect 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! How 
many with regard to the Trinity! The church bas 
been rent on those subjects. It bas been divided into 
great sections, east and west, by controversies on the 
subject of falling from grace; on the subject of fates 
and decrees; on the subject of reprobation; on the 
subject of effectual calling; on the subject of the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit in regeneration; on the 
subject of what is meant by conversion, and whether 
nan is altogether passive and God only is active in it; 
and how does it happen that while there hare been 
controversies in the church on all these subjects, there 
have been none on the subject of loving your enemies? 


I do not know that there has ever been a sect formed — 


on that ground. Where is the sect whose primary 
article of faith and test of orthodoxy is this principle 
of the school of Christ, “I know how to love my ene- 
mies. I know hag to bless a man while his mouth is 
full of red hot curses on me. I know how, when [ 
cannot help him, to pray for him because he is 
despitefully using me. I know how, while he is 
attempting to injure me, to try to do him good. 
1 know bow to shield him from barm while, with all 
his might, be is plotting my overthrow. i know how 
to labor for bis salvation though he is doing all eee 
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to destroy me.”" Why has there never been a sect 
established on that foundation? 

If, then, this be the meaning of Christ's invitation, 
that we are to come to him to learn a new manhood ; and 
if to become a new man in Christ Jesus means the 

subjugation of the old man of whom Paul speaks, and 

the education, the development, and the supremacy 
of the spiritual man; and if meekuess, humility, gen- 
tleness, patience, fortitude, love with all its various 
graces, are what the school of Christ undertakes to 
teach, then we have a pretty clear apprehension of 
what it is to invite a man to follow Christ. 

First, many a man thinks that when he has gone 
to the anxious-seat and risen for prayer he has sig- 
nified a disposition to enter the school of Christ; but 
no experience in the nature of enlightening, or of 
pungent sorrow and repentance, or of a new-found 
hope, nécessarily makes a man a pupil in the school of 
(hrist. A man may have all these without a concep- 
tion of anything more than this: ‘I want to be saved; 
and they tell me that if I am to be saved I must go 
through certain spiritual changes.”’ But this is not 
all that Christ wishes. He says to those who would be 
his scholars, ‘‘Come and study my nature and charac- 
ter, and learn how to be and to do the same your- 
selves.”” And this is what it is to be a Christian. 

Next, every man is called to be a pupil of Christ, 
not necessarily by joining the church. There is no 
law which shall prevent ove from acquiring any 
amount of knowledge, or attaining any degree of 
eminence in any profession, without going through 
the university, and without going through the pro- 
fessional school. It is not to the discredit of the 
university or the professional school that I say 
this; but if a man is so placed that it is not con- 
venient for him to attend these institutiens, it is 
right for him, if he can, to make himself master 
of the brancbes which they teach without attend- 
ing them. It is right for one to become a lawyer 
without attending law lectures; it is right to be- 
come a physician without attending medical lectures; 
it is right to become a minister without attending 
the theological school; it is right for one to learn 
smithery witbout apprenticing himself to any me- 
ehanic; it is right to become a musician without 
taking lessons at any conservatory of music; and it 
is right fora man to be a Christian without joining 
the church. He may bea Christian in his shop, in his 
store, wherever his business calls him. Churches help, 
if they do help, and if they.do not help, they do pot. 
Churches have smothered thousands of men. Churches 
have deluded thousands of men. Men have thought 
they had peace with God, because they had peace 
with ministers. Men have looked upon tbe church 
very much as they do upon a railway. A man finds 
eut which the right road is, and goes to the ticket 
office, and buys his ticket, and gets into the car, feel- 
ing that the road is responsible for taking him to his 
destination. So many join the church, feeling, as 
they do so, that the church covenants to take them 
through; and when they get in, they say, ‘‘ Now carry 
me to heaven.’ They say to themselves, * What is 


the use of joining a church, if it does not do anything | 


for you?” 

Now, the church has no power to teach you the lore 
of immortality without any volition on your part. 
You must learn, or you never will be learned. Every 
man must learn by bis own exertion. A man may 
help bimself to be a Christian by the church; be may 
help himself to be a Christian by individual effort; he 
may belp himself to be a Christian by tbe ministration 
of the family ; or he may help himself to be a Christian 
by the miuistration of society at large. I do not say 
that these are not all helps; but I say that to bea 
Christian means to bave in you those dispositions 
which belong to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I go further, and say that there are certain great 
doctrines which are far more likely to bring men to 
those dispositions than others. What are called evan- 
gelical doctrines I hold to be far more likely to pro- 
duce in men Christian virtues than looser and laxer 
views; but such is the inconstancy of men, and such 
are the influences that meet us in the conflict of hu- 
miman life, that it matters not what scheme a man fol- 
lows, provided be is brought to this central element of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as developed in a Christ-like 
disposition. A man may call himself a Unitarian, a 
Swedenborgian, a Quaker: he may call bimself a Lu- 
theran, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalimn, High, Low, 
Broad or Narrow; he may call himself a member of 
the Holy and only Catholic Church, and in the end to 
this it comes, and must come, that if he is Christ-like 
he is a Christian, while if he is not Christ-like he is not 
a Christian. Whatever his ecclesiastical relations, no 
man is a Christian unless he las the spirit of Christ. 

Therefore I call you to a Christian life, without the 
slightest idea of calling you to join this church. I say 
that you bave a right to choose whether you will enter 
this or that church, or whether you will give your ad- 
hesion to this or that objective system or not; but I 
also say that you are to cultivate those dispositions 
which shall make you in your sphere what Christ was 
in his. Youare to seek his gentleness, his sweetness, 
his humility, bis meekness, his fortityuge, his self-denial, 
his self-renunciation, that sacrificial spirit by which 
he gave himself for others, by which he laid down his 
life for the world, saying, ‘‘ No man can give test of 
love greater than this.”’ 

But, do you say, when I cal) you to this experience, 
**It is too large; I never can reach it’? Ab! my friend, 


when the child goes to school his judicious teacher 
does not put him at everything at once. He says to 
bim, “That at which you aim is large; but if you be- 
giu with a sincere purpose to become ripe in scholar- 
ship, I will take you along step by step to that end.” 
And there is just that provision also in the school of 
Christ. 

The kingdom of God is like a grain of mustard-seed, 
which is the smallest of all seeds, but which, when it 
is ‘grown, becomes atree. First, there is a little seed. 
It is dropped; it is lost; aud you cannot findit. Si- 
lently, in darkness, it opens, sending its root down 
and its germ up. It bas one leaf; then two leaves; 
then ten leaves; then a hundred leaves. It becomes a 
stalk; then a growing bush; then an incipient tree; 
then a wide-spreading tree; Aud the birds come and 
sing in the boughs its victory. And the grace of God 
begins low down. It is hidden at first. 

Why, when a train is on one track, and you wish to 
put it on another, it does not require that you should 
go with jackscrews and levers, and a thousand men, 
and lift the engine and the cars one after another, and 
carry them over. Whatdo youdo? You simply turn 
the} switch, which is thinner than your thumb; and 
then when the train comes up it begins to de- 
flect, and the first car, the second, the third,—all of 
them, one by one, are easily and quietly transferred to 
the other track. 

Many a man comes toa point where a turn no greater 
than the thickness of a switch is sufficient to carry him 
from a wrong course to a right one. Many a man says, 
“I want to become a Christian, but I cannot give up 
swearing.” Ifsuch aman would but say, ‘I will never 
utter another profane oath,” and would stick to it, it 
might be the first step toward the development ofa 
full Christian manhood. 

When I call you to Christianity, then I do not call 
you at once to rise from the bottom to the top. I call 
you to school; and that with a distinct understanding 
that you cannot go through all your tasks immediate- 
ly. But begin. Turn about. Say, this day, ‘Shall I 
live upward, and according to the spiritual law? or 
shall I content myself to live downward, and ac- 
cording to my animal tastes and inclinations? or shall 
I compromise, and go through that middle sphere 
where there are equinoctial storms all the time? Shall 
I be a child of light? or shat I be a child of darkness? 
or shall 1 be a child of twilight, wherein the great 
majority of Christians dwell?” 

I beat up for volunteers, not for an army, but for 
the school of Christ. I exhort you to begin the Chris- 
tian life. I urge you to read your Bibles, not that you 
may find material for controversy, but that you may 
learn the way toa better manhood, to nobler disposi- 
tions, and to higher aspirations. 

I call you to a Christian life—not to a church life, 
nor a denominational life, nor a doctrinal life. I call 
you to become men in Christ Jesus. 


A DREAM. 


By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


HEAR to-night, across the desolate reaches 
Which jot my memory, 
The dreary plashing, up and down the beaches, 
Of the world-weary sea. 
Through pines, long buffeted by stormy weather, 
The wind with fingers thin 
Plays the old tunes, confusing them together 
As mournful thought sweeps in. 


And lonely on the margin of the breaker 
A bird which baunts fhe shore 
Appeals as doth the sparrow to her Maker 
For succor, o'er and o'er. 
The moon is dim—the scud drives fast and faster— 
The waves come swift and white, 
And yonder, doomed to imminent disaster, 
A sail appears in sight. 
So ghostly is my dream, I waken troubled— 
To hear the wind and rain, 


The roaring of the city street redoubled, 
And a child’s cry again ! 


The Children of the Gourt, 


By Mrs. J. H. Morsgs. 
CHAPTER VII. 
BEN AND MAG ROWLEY. 


HAT a “streak o’ luck” had fallen to Skiddy 
was too much for the feeble old grandmother 

to forget, and it was the first thought that eame 
into her mind in the morning. So, sitting down 
to breakfast jn the other room, which was bed- 
room, kitchen and sitting-room all in one, she 
created an excitement by announcing it to Ben 
and Mag Rowley, her promising son and his wife, 
with the same air of mystery and ecstasy with 
which she might have revealed the discovery of a 
pot of gold up the back chimney. As she could 
only repeat the facts her memory retained, that 
a streak of luck had fallen to Skiddy, and that 
the baby was going to live in the country, Skiddy 
was summoned and a volley of questions fired 
at her immediately. She had braced herself for 
them, and, although pale and rigid, she looked, 


as she stood in the door-way, her uncombed hair 
falling over her eyes and around her face, with its 
freckled skin, large mouth and prominent teeth, 


very little like the possessor of the strong, brave 


soul she had revealed the night before. 

Mag Rowley, as one might suppose, was a 
sharp, hard-featured woman, who seemed always 
on the alert for some fault whieh she could pounce 
upon and punish on the spot. She was more 
neatly and comfortably dressed than either her 
mother-in-law or her niece, and the appearance 
of the room, as well as her own and that of her 
husband, betrayed a close regard for their own 
comfort at the expense of the grandmother, Skiddy 
and the baby. 

In the present excitement breakfast ‘was sus- 
pended. Ben sat, turned towards Skiddy, rub- 
ing his knees and, with a scowl upon his coarse 
features, looking a little like an ugly bear ready to 
spring. Mag stood, pausing in the act of cutting 
a loaf of bread which she held tucked under one 


arm, while she gesticulated with the other hand, 


in which she held the knife. 

What's all this about luck? Who's been giv- 
ing ye anything? Where is it? What about 
the baby? Where are ye goin’ to take her to 
live?” with many commands to ‘‘speak an’ be 
quick about it,” came so rapidly from both that 
it was impossible to answer them, and Skiddy 
stood, with only half of her body inside the room, 
holding’ the door with one hand and with the 
other nervously twisting a lock of her hair down 
over the side of her face that was towards them, 
quietly waiting for them to give her a chance to 
speak. When they did so her voice was hard and 
defiant as she grasped the door-knob very tight 


and said, “If yell be still I'll tell ye—an’ if ye 


won't I won't!” 

“Very well, then, go on; an’ you hush, Ben!” 
and ‘*‘ Hold yer tongue, Mag!” they both said at 
once. 


“A lady in the country where we was,” said 
Skiddy, ‘‘asked me to let her have the baby, an’ 
I said I wouldn't, but since I come back, I've got 
my mind up to it—an’ she’s goin’. That's the 
streak o’ luck grandmother means.” 

Another volley of questions as to ‘‘ When? Who? 
Where ?” ending with: ‘Did she give ye any 
money 7” followed, and at that Skiddy clutched at 
the door with both hands, stamped her foot fiercely 
and cried, in a passion: ‘‘ No, she didn't! An’ if 
she had, I'd a flung it back in her face! An'I 
won't tell ye one word more, I won't, except just 
this—I’m glad the baby’s goin’ where she won't 
see ye nor hear of ye everagain. For she won't; 
an’ if ye try to git her, or to find out them ladies, 
or if ye does anything at all to hinder me from 
gettin’ her to ‘em jest the way I chooses to—I 
won't stay with ye another night, or ever earn 
another cent for ye as longaslI live. The baby’s 
goin’—jest as ye’ve been wishin’ she'd go, ever 
since she was borned. I'm goin’ to wash all the 
clo’es she’s got to-day, an’ I'm goin’ to git Jim to 
take her—I don’t know when—when I likes to. 
An’ that’s ai/, I tell ye! An’ if ye speak to me 
oncet agin to-day, I'll walk out o’ that door, an’ I 
won't never come back.” And Skiddy vanished 
into the other room, banging the door after her so 
that it shook the house. 

The old grandmother, trembling and shaking 
too, with a frightened, crouching manner, as if 
she expected Ben and Mag to pounce upon her if 
they noticed her, followed Skiddy as hastily as her 
old limbs would let her. 

Ben and Mag, roused by her going, turned their 
stare from the door to each other, and, for a mo- 
ment, did not speak. Then Ben moved round to 
his plate once more and said, diving at the food 
before him: ‘‘ Well, come on an’ cat yer breakfast 
an’ let Skid alone. Her dander’s up, an’ she 
means what she says. An’ who cares! We'll be 
rid o’ the baby, an’ she'll have more time to work 
for us, an’ it ain't wuth a row to skeer her off w'ere 
she won't do it.” 

“Who wants to? I'm sure J don't,” answered 
Mag, cutting into the bread angrily. ‘I’m glad 
enough to git the baby out o’ the house; an’ w'en 
she’s gone, I guess I'll make Skid pay for this! I'll 
give itto her! I’ve got half a mind to fly at her 
this very minute, for flarin’ out at us like that !” 

‘No ye won't, neither,” said Ben, trying to mo- 
tion her into her seat and quiet her wrath. ‘I 
tell ye it won't do no good this time, Mag. Skid 
could raise a power of a fuss if she cared to, an’ 
she looked as if it wouldn’t take much to make 
her to-day. If she did it, too, there’s no tellin’ 
were you an’ me might draw up for a night's 
lodgin’ or two, let me tell ye. I'll give in that I'm 
afeerd of Skid w’en she looks like that.” 
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They continued this kind of diseussion through 
their meal, and decided amicably, from a mutual 
uneasiness they felt, to let her have her own way, 
unmolested, this time. Accordingly, they took no 
notice of her when she came in with the baby’s 
clothes in her arms and went to work at washing 
them. Ben took his hat and went off to his work, 
and Mag, after clearing the table, washing the 
dighes and tidying the room somewhat, went out 
to tell the neighbors her version of the whole 
matter. She chose to represent it to them in 
rather a different light from the true one, saying 
that the care of two children and a useless old 
mother was more than ought to be expected of 
her, and she had decided to send the baby to the 
country to be adopted. She supposed Skiddy’d 
feel pretty bad, and, indeed, she had been cutting 
up about it that very morning, but she'd find she'd 
have to bearit. She'd be getting most a young 
Woman soon, and sbe’d have to earn more than 
she'd been a-doing, and as for letting her give her 
time to the baby, she wasn't going to do it. 

Meanwhile Skiddy worked at the tub and soon 
the few little rags were fluttering in the wind to 
dry while the baby was kicking and crowing on 
Matey’s bed, whither Skiddy had carried her. 
Matey’s cheeks glowed very red while Skiddy, in 
the fewest possible words, told her her decision, 
and then, with the wonderful womanly instinct 
so common among those children who have to feel 
the cares and responsibilities of life pressing upon 
them even while our own, no younger, are playing 
in their nurseries still, she began at once to do 
what she could to help on the project, begging 
Skiddy to bring the clothes to her to be mended, 
and keeping before her, all the while their fingers 
were at work upon the patches, the day in the 
country, the kind people there, the beautiful 
young lady and the bright future in store for the 
baby. 

So, all day she wrought fanciful pictures, like a 
conjuror, for Skiddy, and very skillfully she turned 
and altered them, showing her at one moment 
how the baby’s going was truly a stroke of luck, 
because, now that Jim had the promise of regular 
work down at the dock, it would prevent him from 
helping her as much as had been his habit to keep 
the little one away from her uncle and aunt and 
the scenes so hateful to her. Then, in another 
moment, Matey wauld show her Mildred, with the 
baby in her arins, and, if Skiddy had not been so 
deeply absorbed she'd have seen how, in bringing 
Mildred into the pictures, Matey used all her 
colors as she dwelt upon her wonderful beauty, 
and made of her nothing short of a young Madon- 
na. She'd have discovered too a touch of sad- 
ness in Matey’s voice as she brought Jim into her 
description, to add to it the strength of his 
opinion, too, that never, in all the world, could 
there be a more beautiful or lovely lady than 
Mildred. And when she said, stopping, with her 
needle just going into her work :—‘* You heard Jim 
say that—you know he said it, don’t you, Skiddy 7” 
She dropped her head low over the stitches as 
Skiddy answered, ‘* Yes, she heard him.” 

But Skiddy did not notice Matey. Her thoughts 
were only for the baby all day while she went to 
and fro, between aunt Mag’s kitchen and Matey’'s 
attic, washing, ironing, stitching, fondling the 
baby, and at last tying up in a bundle the little 
heap of elothes. And nobody could see how un- 
naturally bright poor Matey’s cheeks were when, 
that evening, sitting in the dark, they all, the 
father and Jim with the two girls, worked up the 
plan together how to get the baby to her new 
home. 

It was not until two evenings later, when Skiddy 
stood again in Matey’s room, white and still, with 
her head thrown back and her hands clasped over 
her eyes—for Jim was tramping down the street 
on his way to the barge, with the little bundle of 
clothes and the baby in his arms—that Matey, sit- 
ting up with difficulty in her little bed, called 
gently: “Skiddy! Skiddy, dear! Come to me, 
Skiddy, for there’s a pain that’s cutting me, and— 
O let me see my little window, for the stars have 
gone away and the dear, happy sun comes to find 
me again! The very sun that shined upon the 
mountains ! Skiddy! Jim! And little Steve! Ye 
mustn't never see the sun without thinking o’ the 
mountains! O if father seen the mountains, I 
know he wouldn’t drink no more! See’em, father! 
Look! Jim took my hand for to help me up the 
mountain where the little clouds was sailing. But 
it was too far away, after all, and now, do ye know ? 
there’s one o’ the little clouds a coming for me !—I 
see it through the window—it’s a-coming fast along 
the streak o’ sun! I'm going to get onto it, for 
it'll take me to the mountains! Away off where 


the sun goes down, ye must look at the clouds and 
yell see me a-sailing on one of ‘em, sure. And 
Oh! Oh!” She cried in a burst of joy. ‘It’s 
come! It’scome! Good-by! I'm going through 
the window on it now !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SHOP. 


NE bright morning Mildred, in afresh, dainty 

chintz dress and white apron, was just going 

to sit on the step of the kitchen door to shell peas 

when she spied Uncle Isaac on his way to the 
shop.” 

‘*Halloa! It’s peas, is it?’ Said unele, stop- 
ping to admire the picture she made as she leaned 
over the half door, with her tin pan in her hand, 
to watch him a moment. 

‘* Peas it is. Is it shop?’ she answered, with a 
pretty, inquisitive look. 

‘*Shop itis. Is it Milly 7’ said uncle, at which 
Milly threw open the little half door and sprang 
out in a bound, holding the pan up above her 
head, tapped on it merrily and cried: ‘* Milly it 
is!’ Using the pan still as a tambourine, she 
danced out to the shop, singing, capering and 
pirouetting around uncle who was carrying the 
basket of peas and pelting her with them all the 
way. 

A neater arrangement of barn, carriage house 
and shop than Uncle Isaac’s could not be found 
anywhere. In the barn the hay was clean and 
sweet, just the hay to lie on and tumble in, the 
floor was always nicely swept, and the stalls were 
as luxurious as the most aristocratic of horses or 
cattle could appreciate. In the shop the tools 
were always bright and stuck into leather loops 
in neat rows all around the walls; the working- 
bench was never cluttered with rubbish, and in 
the corner there was always a great heap of clean 
shavings for Milly to spring into, just as she did 
now, and-make a comfortable seat of for herself. 

‘‘Now, uncle, give me the peas.” She said, 
drumming a grand, final flourish on the pah. 
‘There ! that means work 

‘*So does that!” said uncle, putting the basket 
beside her, and kissing her cheek. 

‘Don't half do it, then, uncle!” She, said, 
catching his face by the whiskers between her 
hands and presenting her other cheek to him. 
‘* You should set me a good example !” 

‘Ah, Milly! Milly !” said uncle, taking down 
the tools he wanted and setting to work to repair 
a broken wheel-barrow. ‘‘I'd like to know how 
my work’d ever be done at all if I had no Milly to 
set me examples.” 

‘*Unele !" said Mildred, reproachfully and busy 
with her peas. ‘J set examples for you! When 
it’s just as much as I can do to behave myself well 
enough to keep Day in order when he is about! 
When he isn't, I don’t try, you know, because you 
and Aunty spoil me so. I believe you're making 
fun of me.” 

‘Fun! Never, child !" answered uncle. “ But 
it’s fun I meant, after all, for if thee isn’t fall of 
it, who is? And it’s just that, Milly, that does 
me good and sets the example I want. It’s the 
fun of a bird that sings to us, whether it rains or 
shines—when the day is hot and we feel like giv- 
ing way to it; when the work comes heavy and 
we're tired ; when disappointments come and we 
feel, maybe, a little sad. Thine is never the fun 
that teases and worries us, Milly—not a bit of it— 
it’s only the fun that comes out of a pure, true 
heart, my girl, that makes the summer days too 
short and glad for the good aunt and the old 
uncle.” 

‘‘No! Doltruly do that?” asked Milly, who 
had stopped her work and listened with a glowing 
face. 

** Aye, to be sure,” said uncle, nodding to her, 
and returning to his work which he had forgotten, 
he added: ‘* But it’s a wild bird sometimes—eh, 
Milly? And if it hadn't any old birds to hold its 
wings they might get scorched a bit now and then 
—eh ?” 

‘* Yes—I suppose so,” answered Milly thought- 
fully. ‘*O yes—I know well enough that I should 
get into all sorts of scrapes if it were not for you 
and Aunty. I should not get into half so many 
as I do in the winter, if you were in New York.” 

‘‘O tush, child, that is nonsense,” said Uncle 
Isaac. ‘‘ Thou hast thy Aunt Margaret and Uncle 
George to keep thee out of scrapes there much 
better than we could.” 

‘Indeed they don’t!” cried Milly. ‘They are 
as good to me as they can be, and I love them 
dearly, but I can’t help worrying them dreadfully. 
I try—but it’s in me, and I can't help it,” _ 


‘* What's in thee ? What can’t thee help ?” asked 
uncle. 

‘* Doing all sorts of things without thinking, and 
shocking them,” answered Milly. ‘‘ het me tell 
you about it,” and putting her pan one side, she 
drew one knee up before her, clasped her hands 
around it and began seriously :— 

‘They like me to be proper, you know. Well, 
that is hard work. You needn't laugh, Uncle!” 
pointing her finger to him, as she detected a smile 
struggling for concealment on his face. Then, 
clasping her knee again, she went on: ‘It ig 
hard work. Yow can't do it, always—you know 
you can’t. Did n't you get red in the face one 
night last winter when you dined there and Aunt 
Margaret asked you to help the asparagus? 
Didn't you look at those queer silver tongs, and 
take hold of them as if you thought they were in- 
struments of torture, and come near mortifying 
her by betraying to her company that you hadn't 
the least idea how to use them? Wouldn't you 
have got into a scrape then if I had n't slyly pulled 
the dish before me and taken the tongs from you 
to do it myself—just in time to save you, too! 
And didn’t I nearly get into trouble because I 
had such a dreadful longing to pinch your nose 
with therm first 

Uncle had to join in her merry laughter at the 
recollection, and say: ‘* Well, well—if thee calls 
that a scrape, I should get into a dozen or more of 
gem every day, but thee knows how to use all the 
new fangled things, so those are’n’t the scrapes 
thee gets into.” 

‘*No—” she answered, ‘not unless I have an 
uncle from the country by me to tempt me into 
being mischievous. I get along very well at the 
table, at my lessons and everywhere but in society. 
It's there that I trouble Aunt Margaret. I keep 
forgetting, and speaking my mind when I ought 
to be quiet, and doing things when I ought n't to. 
For instance :—one evening we had a reception. 
The rooms were full of people all dressed as fine 
as French dolls, and everything was elegant _and 
proper and—rather stiff. I had been talking with 
a lady about children, and I got so interested 
telling her about Day and his funny little tricks 
that I was sorry when the musicians struck up 
and the dancing began. In a minute Aunt Marga- 
ret came up, introduced a gentleman to me to 
dance with, and, standing thereto talk with the 
lady whom I was obliged to leave, she of course 
heard the gentleman ask me if I liked to dance, 
and heard me answer—I was in a dream, think- 
ing of Day, you know, or I would n't have done 


so—I said, looking right up into his face :—‘*O. 


no, not at all—I hate it !” 

Uncle could not repress another laugh. 

** Well,” continued Milly, “it was rude, I knew 
the moment I had said it and caught Aunt Mar- 
garet’s look of horror, and looked up at the gen- 
tleman to apologize; but what could I do? EI 
began to say, ‘I’m sorry I said that, sir, but——.” 
‘But it is the truth,’ he said, interrupting me, 
and just ready to laugh. What could I say then 
I was afraid of offending Aunt Margaret; but I 
couldn't say it wasn't the truth when‘he saw 
through it so plainly? so I nodded to him, half 
frightened, and then he couldn't help laughing 
outright. Aunt Margaret lectured me for it the 
next day, and was tried in the spirit over my want 
of common sense. That wasn’t all, either. Mr. 
Coolridge—it was he—that gentleman who came 
up to Aunt Dorcas’s last week and who called 
here the other day—he is Aunt Margaret’s mode? 
of a perfect gentleman, a pattern of propriety 
and elegant, refined manners—he said to me after- 
wards: ‘I thought young ladies were always fond 
of dancing ; don’t you ever like it at all” ‘Oh, 
yes,’ I said; ‘I like a dance on a smooth floor, 
when people enter into the spirit of it, spread 
their wings a little, and look as if they were doing 
it just because they were so happy that they 
could not help ; but I hate it when they move asa 
if they were afraid to go an inch too far or make 
a motion not set down in the rules of the danc- 
ing-masters.’ Aunt Margaret said he must have 
thought I was-making fun of the way they were 
dancing then ; but he seemed to agree with me, F 
thought. Then, on the same evening, later, he 
asked me again what I thought was the pleasant- 
est thing in the world to do in the way of fun, and 
I said, without waiting a minute to think, ‘ Toss- 
ing hay in the field with my Uncle Isaac and my 
little Day! and Uncle George heard that and 
said it was hoydenish. So you see, uncle, I am 
always shocking them in one way or another, 
But I want to’tell you something else,” she 
said suddenly, with new energy. ‘About Mr. 


| Coolidge too. Iwas in a drug-store on Broadway 
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Vor. XIIL., No. 4. 


«one sloppy day, and while I was waiting for a | 


prescription the clerk was putting up for me, was 
looking idly through the windows at the people 
going by, when I noticed the forlornest, ragged- 


_ est little street-sweeper that you ever saw in your 


life. Oh, how dirty he was! He was sweeping 
away, right near the curbstone, in front of the 
store, when a bigger boy—a street-sweeper too— 
came along and gave him a brush on the back 
with his great, muddy broom just as a wagon 
came dashing around the corner. The poor little 
boy couldn't get out of the way in time, and was 
thrown right down into the gutter. Of course 
there was a rush to the spot—it was in a crowded, 
fashionable part of the street—and for a minute 
the people just stood there, looking at the boy 
and doing nothing, and I was just running out to 


_see if I could not help him, when Mr. Coolidge 
-came up, pushed himself into the. midst of the 


crowd, and the next thing I saw, he had the little 
fellow—all wet and covered with mud as he was— 
right in his arms, hoJding him as tenderly against 
his breast as if he was his own, and carried him 
by me into the store. He took him into a room 
at the back of it, and some clerks went immedi- 
ately to see to his wounds. I begged them to let 
me go too—I longed to do something—but they 
would not. I waited to find out how much he 
was hurt, and finally they told me that his leg was 
broken. They gave him some ether and set it; 
and, uncle, Mr. Coolidge never left him until it 
was all over, and then he sent for a carriage and 
placed the poor little fellow gently in it, and took 
him to the hospital. When they went out to the 


-earriage the child had his arms around Mr. Cool- 
- idge’s neck. I questioned Mr. Coolidge the first 


time I got a chance and fougd that he was Visit- 
ing the boy frequently at the hospital and seeing 
that he wanted for nothing, and I made him take 
him some toys forme. But he said the hospital 
wasn't a fit place for me to yisit, and begged me 
not to speak of the case to any one. Wasn't that 
splendid, uncle ?” 

.“*Aye, it was kind of him” answered Uncle 
Isaac, resuming his work which, in his interest in 
Milly’s talk, he had fergotten. ‘‘ I suppose most 
fine young men would have left it to the police. 
I am glad, for thy sake, that Mr. Coolidge was 
there, or, like enough, thee’d have had the boy in 
thy own arms. I don’t know, myself, but thee 
will get into a real scrape some day.” 

“Do you think there is truly any danger, 
uncle ?” she asked; anxiously. 


““No, no, child,” he answered, hastily. ‘Only 


I tremble for thee sometimes—thee seems sa 


ready to give thy heart out to people. Thee 
seems to keep the doors of it wide open, and to 


' be always standing at them calling and beckoning 


to every one to come right into it—as if not even 
a hedge grew between them and its most sacred 
corner—just as thee took that baby in the other 


-day, and the child’who brought it here.” 


** But, unele, I can’t help it—I don’t know how 
‘to set to work to do it,” said Milly, a little 
‘troubled. 

“And I don’t know as I want thee to,” said 
uncle, sitting down on some boards near her and 
whittling, as he knit his brows and tried to think 
out the puzzle. : 

**But such people suffer, Milly! I'd spare thee 
that, if I could. Sometimes they—” here he 
looked at her narrowly to mark the effect of his 
words—‘‘ they love people who don’t love them 
s0 much in return—and then they are disap- 
pointed.” 


*O no! I dgn’t fear that a bit, uncle,” said. 


Milly, looking dt him frankly and sweetly. ‘* And 
if I did—” here she stopped to think about it 
seriously for awhile, looking out of the shop door 
at the old elmtree branches swaying in the light 
wind and seeming to find in them some pleasant 
confirmation of her feeling, for her eyes looked 
full of confidenee as she turned again to her uncle 
and said: ‘‘ I don’t think I'd care so much about 
their loving me, if I was sure my own love was 
pure and true. Somehow, it seems as if—if we 
only take care of that and love all we can, without 
thinking of any return, it comes to us—the return 
does—before we know it. It is good to love peo- 
ple. It is such fun to love you and aunty, and 
Day and lots of people all I can. I don't know 
much—I'm not very old, and I haven’t had expe- 
rience and trials, excepting.when papa and maun- 
ma died; but that isn’t the kind of experience I 
mean, for there was nothing in that to show me 
wickedness or faults in people—but everything to 
show me how good and beautiful they were—I 
mean the trials that teach people the things to 
be careful of and avoid in one another—if they 


come to me, maybe I'll change my mind, but it 
seems to me now that I'd rather love everybody I 
want to—trying always to love the good in ther 
and not accepting their short-comings, as Aunts 
Patience says. I'd rather let the love out and not 
be afraid of its hurting me or anybody, and take 
my chances for happiness. Why do people make 
a study of the faults in everybody but them- 
selves? Why don’t they love their virtues and 
be done with it 7” 

She waited a minute thonghtfully, but Unele 
Isaac seemned to want to hear her answer herself, 
and did not speak ; so she went on: 

‘Tt seems to me they'd grow a great deal better, 
if they did, for it would make us ail want to de- 
serve the love we got. O don’t it nake me long 
and long to be ever so good when I know how 
much_you and aunty and Day love me!” 

She studied the elim boughs once more for a 
time, and then cried merrily : ‘‘ But—O dear! the 
peas! Tamar will want them. I said it was peas, 
and it hasn’t been peas at all, uncle!” and she fell 
to work upon them. , 

‘*No,” said uncle, going at his work again and 
plaining a board vigorously, ‘* but thee told the 
truth, after all, for thee said it was Mil/y, and 
Milly it has been !" 

Uncle planed away with an expression of great 
content, while Milly's pods fell about briskly, 
until, springing up with her pan, she said : 

“Now I'll go with these to the kitchen, and 
then I'll come back to gather up the pods.” And, 
running out hastily, she nearly ran against Jim, 
who was standing close by the shop door, with 
the baby in his arms. 

Her ery of surprise brought unele to the door. 

‘Well, boy, what is it 7 he asked ; then, as he 
recognized Jim, he added: * Ain't you the boy 
who was here—" 

‘Yes, he is, uncle,” interrupted Mildred, ‘‘and 
that’s the baby. Where are the others? Where's 
Skiddy 

**Skiddy’s to home,” Jim answered. ‘* come 
‘stead of her, ‘cause she couldn't bearit. I come 
to—to—” 

“To what % asked Mildred, beginning to coax 
stniles from the baby. 

‘For another ride, eh? 

asked uncle, kindly. 
‘No, sir!” answered Jim, flushing. ‘‘I don’t 
want nothin’ at all; but I come for Skiddy. She 
couldn't sleep arter she was here, along, miss, 
o’ what you an’ the lady said about the baby. 
An’—an'—an' she feels druv to it. She told me to 
tell ye that she fives ye the baby an’ she’s very 
thankful. She says to ye that, no matter if it 
kills her, she'll be glad to know the baby can't hear 
the rows no more. She says to think o’ her in 
your arms, ‘stead o° hers, ‘]l make her cry to know 
how soon she'll be forgot ; but it'll make her glad. 
An’ she says to ye on her knees—(no, miss, don’t 
take her from me yet)—she says to ye on her 
knees, will ye teach her, when she’s old enough 
to git the sense of it, that she’s got a sister that 
loves her till she dies? But—(no, not yet, either, 
miss)—she says that she knows it'll be for the 
child to love you always the most, an’ she hopes 
that she'll do it an’ make ye glad ye took her 
from the rows an’ sights.” 

Here Jim, who had been shuffling about awk- 
wardly all the while he had been speaking, sud- 
denly almost thrust the baby upon Mildred, who 
had heard it all with tearful eyes, and now said, 
with quivering lips : 

‘*Yes—tell Skiddy I'll be as good a sister as she 
is, if I gan; but it is the dear, kind lady and this 
good gentleman to whom she must be grateful. 
Uncle,” she asked, turning to him, ‘‘ may I carry 
her in to Aunt Patience ”” 

‘** Yes, child, she was in earnest about it, and 
thee may have thy way—as usual,” he said, smil- 
ing and patting her shoulder. 

Mildred started for the house with her burden, 
and uncle followed, telling Jim to wait in the 
kitchen and get some dinner. 

So Jim sat behind the low half door, where 
Milly had stood an hour before, leaning upon it, 
and watching her and Uncle Isaae as they disap- 
peared through the porch into the house. If 
Uncle Isaac had turned and looked at him, and 
caught the whole expression of his face and 
figure, he'd have thought that he made a very 
great and sad contrast to the picture Milly made 
when he stopped to look at hen But the moment 
passed when he could have the chance, for, as 
soon as he could do so unobserved, Jim opened 
the door and walked hurriedly away through the 
garden gate. | 

Meanwhile, ‘‘Aunty! Aunt Patience!” called 


And a hot dinner ?” 


| Mildred, running after her into the dairy, where 


she was printing the new-made butter into forms. 
“Aunty! I’ve got the baby !” : 

“The baby! Dear! dear! Now, where did 
thee get it?” said Aunt Patience, bustling out of 
the dairy. ‘Poor little thing! Now! now!” she 
added, sofgly, taking the little creature into her 
motherly arms. ‘Tell Tamar to heat some milk 
directly and bring it to us in the sitting-room. 
And come tell me all about it.” 

When they were seated in the cosy room, Mil- 
dred repeated the substance of what dim had 
said. 

“And here,” said Uncle Isaac, holding up Skid- 
dy’s little bundle, as she finished, ‘‘ are its clothes.” 

“So they are !" said Mildred, undoing the par- 
cel, ‘Only think, aunty, of their doing them up 
so nicely!” 

** Yes, and do see,” said Aunt Patience, as she 
held the little one on her knee, ** how hard they 
have tried to make it look pretty. Look at this 
patch, now, how neatly it is put on! Poor chil- 
dren! We must get the boy to tell us more about 
them, and we must help them.” 

‘*They looked as if they needed some help badly 
enough,” said Uncle Isaac, ‘‘and that big boy, 
who is almost a man in fact, looks half starved. 
Hie’s a trusty-looking fellow, too. I'd like to know 
his story. I sent him into the kitchen to wait 
and have some dinner. Shall I call him here, 
Patty ?” 

**Yes, do.” said Aunt Patience. 

But Jim had gone, and no one knew even which 
way he had turned when he went out of the gate, 

‘*Never mind,” said uncle, ‘Ine going to the 
river to-night with a load of berries, and I'll look 
him up on the barge. Most likely he'll go back in 
the same way they went before. It would be use- 
less to look for him now.” 

Uncle was right, for Jim had walked away 
across the fields, and was sitting on a rock ina 
little opening at the edge of a wood, amd no one 
could have found him easily. He was leaning, 
with his elbow on his knee, thinking very hard, 
and did not move fora long time. When he did, 
it was only to get up and walk about in a listless 
way, now and then gathering a bit of golden-rod, 
or picking up acorns and pine cones to put in his 
pocket for Steve. His new employers had given 
him the day, upon his explaining to them why he 
wanted it, and, as he could not regurn to the city 
except by the barge, he had nothing to do but 
wander about all day until it was time to go to it. 

But when it began to grow dark, good, faithful 
Jim walked back to Uncle Isaac’s in the hope of 
catching one more sight of the baby, and so carry- 
ing back to Skiddy the last tidings of her. He did 
not go in at the gate this time, but stole under 
the bushes, behind the hedges and among the 
shadows, peering, through every small opening he 
could find, in at the windows and doors of the 
house, in the hope of seeing her at one of them. 

For Uncle Isaac, when he asked him if he came 
for another ride and hot dinner, bad innocently 
hurt the simple, proud spirit that was hidden be- 
neath his shabbiness and awkward, uncouth man- 
ner; and not for the world would Jim have 
shown bimself again. 

White he was peeping through the bushes, Mil- 
dred suddenly appeared at one of the upper win- 
dows, with the baby, peaceful and happy, in her 
arins. 

Jim clasped and unclasped his fingers, and 
rubbed his hands together, trying to control his 
great longing to get the child once more in his 
arms; and he was thinking, in his rough way, 
that Skiddy did not know what a difficult thing 
she had asked him to do. ‘‘ Maybe,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘she thought I'd only be glad to get rid 
o’ carrying her, and that I'd be willing not to see 
herany more. But I’m thinking, indeed, that Ill 
miss ber bad—the poor young un! She always 
liked my big, ugly arms, being as they was the 
only ones she had to keep her from the rows, and 
I'm thinking how they do feel empty a’ready— 
they do!” But looking from the baby's face to 
Mildred’s, and seeing that pale and anxious, as 
she seemed to be straining her eyes and looking 
towards the woods across the flelds, Jim’s atten- 
tion was fixed upon her, and in a moment, when 
she darted suddenly away from the window, re- 
appeared on the piazza without the baby, and 
ran, fast as her young, fleet limbs could bear her, 
through the big gate to the field, and when Aunt 
Patience followed her as far as the gate, and 
looked much troubled as she stood there waiting, 
rubbing her hands nervously, Jim crept out from 
the bushes and waited too to learn the cause. 
Going quietly to a spot whence he could see the 
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field to which Mildred had fled, he saw her return. 
ing, with her hands over her face, leaning against 
Uncle Isaac, who supported her tenderly, and who 
was followed; by two men. Running back to 
where he could see Aunt Patience, Jim saw her 
go to meet Mildred and receive her into her arms. 
He saw Uncle Isaac look troubled and shake his 
head to Aunt Patience, and then he heard him 
say cheerily, laying his hands upon Mildred’s 
shoulders : 

‘‘Never despair, Milly darling. Why, we've 
only searched in that one small wood, and there 
are miles of others close at hand, and plenty of 
likely places where he may have gone. Aye, and 
there are plenty of good, friendly neighbors to 
help us too, and among‘us all we’ll find our little 
Day before many hours, never fear, my girl!” 

“Come, then!” eried Mildred, looking up 
bravely and seizing uncle’s hand, ‘“‘Letus go. J 
can look too, and be as strong and helpful as any- 
body. Come! lam nota silly girl—lm awoman 
—let us go !” 

thee shall, Milly,” said uncle. into 
the house with Aunt Patience now and light 
every lantern thee can find, while I send Tom and 
Jacob off to harness the horses and call the neigh- 
bors 

So in a moment Jim could see nothing but a 
light now and then moving quickly by one of the 
windows. Nor did he wait to see more, but hur- 
ried away to spend what time was left to him in 
hunting through the woods along the road that 
led to the river for the missing boy. His search 
was short and unsuccessful, and when he went on 
board of the barge at the last minute he was 
heavily disappointed ; for the thought had come 
to him that if he could find Day and restore him 
to his famfMy it would be a kind of return to them 
for taking the baby, and they would know at least 
. that he was something better than the forlorn 
beggar he seemed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS—ITS 
USES AND ABUSES. ., 
By Epwarp R. Rog, U. 8S. Marsbal, Springfield, 11). 


HE Constitution of the United States provides 

that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” [AmendmentI.] The 
Constitution of Illinois provides that ‘every 
person may freely speak, write and publish on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty. [1870, Art. IV.] And the two former 
constitutions of the same State contained this 
provision: ‘‘ The printing presses shall be free to 
every person who undertakes to examine the pro. 
ceedings of the General Assembly or of any 
branch of government; and no law shall ever be 
made to restrain the right thereof. The free 
communication of thoughts and opinions is one 
of the invaluable rights of man, and every citizen 
may freely speak, write and print, on any subject, 
being responsible for the abuse of that liberty.” 
Other State Constitutions contain similar pro- 
visiens. The Illinois Constitution of 1870 pro- 
vides further that ‘‘in all trials for libel, both 
civil and eriminal, the truth, when published 
with good motives and for justifiable ends, shall 
be a sufficient defense.” 

What, then, is the Freedom of the Press? 

The history of the press itself shows that the 
right of ‘‘every person who undertakes to ex- 
amine the proceedings” of the government or of 
its officers, and to print and publish statements 
and opinions concerning them, was originally 
known as ‘‘the freedom of the press.” But in the 
United States the phrase has been extended to 
include the right to ‘‘ freely speak, write and pub- 
lish on all subjects,” with responsibility for the 
abuse of that liberty. And the States have by 
statute provided for determining and punishing 
that abuse. Whether these statutory provisions 
have been sufficient to confine the press within 
proper limits and to punish the abuses which are 
incident to so large a liberty, is to be examined. 

And first, as to the acts of the government, its 
officers and agents. 

No doubt the perpetuity of free government 
depends upon the unrestrained exercise of the 
right to expose, discuss, print and publish all the 
official acts of the various departments of govern- 
ment, and of its officers and agents ; and certainly 


it cannot be said that in this country these rights 
have ever slumbered, or that they have not been 
enjoyed to the fullest extent: A press, free even 
to licentiousness, has spread its publishing ma- 
chinery throughout the land; and no act of the 
government in any of its departments passes un- 
challenged, and no public officer escapes the 
adverse criticism of the public press. Not only 
does partisanship minister to and insure this re- 
sult, but not even the ties of party can prevent at 
least a thorough discussion by friendly papers of 
the administration of government’ and all the 
official acts of its officers. So complete and wide- 
spread is this discussion through the public jour- 
nals that no one able to read need be ignorant 
upon any question of public interest. This is the 
‘freedom of the press” in its primary and more 
legitimate meaning, and, because it is necessary 
to the proper information of the people, should 
be approved and defended by all friends of popu- 
lar government. 

But the discussion of the character and acts of 
the government and its officials is made to cover 
a much broader field than this. Not only the acts 
of wen in the public service, and the personal 
motives which govern and determine their official 
conduct in all things, but every officer’s most pri- 
vate conduct and history are dragged into public 
view by an almost ubiquitous newspaper press. 
From the President to the poorest city alderman, 
no man in office may hide from the public gaze 
his deformities of person, his domestic habits, 
his religious,convictions, or his opinions upon 
any subject whatever, which may be supposed §@ 
prejudice against him his partisan opponents. 
And in thus widening the freedom of the press to 
inelude the publication of such personal and pri- 
vate matters as can, even if, true, be of no use to 
the public in discussing the official acts of men in 
places of trust, it is seldom thought worth while 
to be assured of the truth of charges so recklessly 
made, and repeated, and multiplied by the public 
press. It would not be difficult to point to many 
public servants of eminent ability and unspotted 
integrity, who have been driven from places of 
usefulness by such abuse of the freedom of the 
press. It may be fairly questioned, however, 
whether this species of abuse is not necessarily 
incident to the just freedom of the press, and 
whether it may be possible to restrain the one 
without restricting the other. In this direction, 
therefore, any considerable improvement can only 
be hoped for in the higher chetacter and purer 
motives of public journalist@\ and until this 
more elevated journalism shall pre¥ail, very many 
of the purest and best men in the land will shrink 
from the public service, unwilling to suffer the 
undeserved abuse which too often accompanies 
it; while men of lower qualifications and less sen- 
sibility crowd into the places of trust and power. 

But the freedom of the press is not now by any 
means confined to the discussion of the govern- 
ment, its measures and officers: in this country, 
at least, it is understood by all to be as broad as 
that provision of the Illinois constitution which 
declares that every citizen may fully “ speak, write 
and print on any subject.” It cannot be but that 
under so broad a license as this, many and various 
abuses must and do prevail. They pertain to all 
possible subjects ; and in far too many cases it is 
not even pretended that ‘‘ good motives and justi- 
fiable ends” are at all consulted. 

A few only of the most baleful abuses of the 
freedom of the press will be cited in this brief 
essay. 

The press has usurped the prerogatives of the 
courts. It is no longer possible in this country to 
try any cause of public notoriety, whatever its 
importance, solely under the laws of the land and 
the rules and safeguards of the courts. In the 
courts all trials are presided over by trained ju- 
rists, who determine the law, admit or exclude 
testimony in accordance with its provisions, and 
confine the proceedings to those established forms 
which long experience has determined to be nec- 
essary for the protection of parties and the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is no doubt the right 
of the citizen to discuss and to criticise in the 
public press the judges and the entire proceedings 
of the courts; but it cannot be the right of any- 
one to prejudge those proceedings in the manner 
which so widely prevails. After the trial is the 
proper time for its discussion; and during its 
pendency only, and in open court, should the tes- 
timony be laid before the jury or the public. The 
practice of the press is very different. No sooner 
does it reach the ear of some ‘‘enterprising” 
newspaper that a case of any interest is to be or 
ought to be tried, than unwonted efforts are made 


questionable, with all persons who may be sup- 
posed to know anything on the subject.. The 
officers of the court are questioned, the papers in 
his custody are published, the witnesses are hunted 
‘up, and without regard to the propriety of ad- 
mitting their various testimony, and without 
even the forms of an oath, their crude statements 
are sown broadcast by the press ; outside parties, 
having only the most remote or not any proper 
eonnection with the case, are subjected alike with 
the principals to the crude criticisms and ex parte 
judgments of the “enterprising” editors. By the 
time the officers are ready to select a jury, no un- 
prejudiced jury is possible. And the same press 
demands a change of the jurors’ qualifications, so 
as to admit “enlightened” jurors to hear again 
before the courts such cases as have been already 
made familiar to them by partisan, ex parte, false, 
or at least extra-judicial trials in the publie press ! 
Under such an abuse of the freedom of the press, 
only an ignorant or a prejudiced jury is possible. 
And though the courts formerly attempted to re- 
strain the press within due limits in these matters, 
they almost wholly failed ; and reeently we have 
had an instance where a newspaper of vast circu- 
lation actually abused and threatened the jurymem 
who were hearing a criminal charge against its 
editor, wherein the court after its utmost effort 
failed to restrain or to punish this flagrant abuse. 
Surely such license as this is far beyond the just 
freedom of the press. 

The press has assumed the function of a publie 
teacher of morals and religion; though it wiki 
hardly be assumed that its writers, as a class, ex- 
cel in either. Nevertheless, a free discussion of 
these important matters is, no doubt, necessary 
to a pure code of morals, and to freedom of con- 
science in the exercise of religious faith and prac- 
tices. But the daily outpourings of the secular 
press, with too few exceptions, indicate that not 
only sectarianism and theology of all forms are 
to be overthrown if possible, but that all religion, 
regardless of forms, is to be ridiculed, burlesqued, 
contewned and derided, Teachers of religion are 
too often held up before the reader as hypocrites 
as a class, and as ministers of dead superstitions 
at best. The most profound and sacred sentiment 
of man—veneration for his Creator—is treated 
with flippant jokes and the assumption of supe- 
rior wisdom, as if only worthy of pity, or, at best, 
of considerate forbearance. And though this is 
by no means true of all secular newspapers, relig- 
ous teachers find the public press most formidable 
as an obstacle to the awakening of the religioug 
sentiments. Is any winister of religion, of what 
ever faith, charged with evil: he is immediately 
pilloried by the press, all possible sources of in- 
formation concerning him, true or untrue, are 
ransacked for matter to fill the daily columns, 
garnished with heartless jokes and exaggerated 
by lying head-lines. Is any congregation troubled 
by dissension: press agents, like vultures, scent 
the contest from a distance, and hasten to observe 
amd to gloat upon the scene. Even in some of those 
journals which increase the sale of their papers 
by publishing sermons, the head-lines which sur- 
mount the printed discourses, and the editorial 
notices, are almost habitually contemptuous, as 
if the subject treated were scarcely worthy of 
serious consideration. Surely all this cannot be 
warranted by the just freedom of the press. 

As teachers of public morals by precept, writers 
for the press are, as a rule, not only above re- 
proach, but altogether just. With Solomon they 
say: ‘‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and 
go not inthe way of evil men.” But many of 
these same teachers will straightway fill their 
columns with ‘‘ the paths of the wieked,” and wilt 
seek by all the seductive arts of accomplished 
writers, to lure their readers ‘‘into the ways of 
evil men.” To so great an extent is this true that 
many of the most widely circulated newspapers 
keep their readers daily immersed in an atmos- 
phere of iniquity, so that their columns have be- 
come the normal schools of all evil. The demor- 
alizing details of the criminal courts, the doings 
in all the dens of iniquity, the feats of all men 
and women pre-eminent in crime, the very lan- 
guage of the depraved and the depraving, are 
produced in the daily papers which find their 
way into almost every household. Words which 
none dare utter in decent society, and deeds 
which even their vile authors seek to hide, are 
rehearsed in the “free press” as daily lessons to 
thousands who would otherwise be wholly unfa- 
miliar with such teachings. That familiarity 


with vice which all are thus compelled to suffer, 
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A. 


THE STIA A NV ON. 


Vor. XIII, No. 4. 


must needs, from the law of association, lead 
many to “first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 

And is this debased public press the legitimate 
outgrowth of our boasted ‘freedom of speech 
and of the press"? Is it not, rather, a gross abuse 
of that freedom which was originally intended for 
higher purposes? Some of the daily journals 
which have been the greatest offenders admit the 
evils here condemned, but justify the conversion 
of their columns into mirrors of all evil on the 
ground that ‘‘ newspapers must print what the 
public demands”! A Chicago paper of Septem- 
ber 3, 1875, has this paragraph : 

' A Baltimore newspaper complains of the manner in which 
its more enterprising contemporaries print detailed reports 
of criminal occurrences from day to day, and speaks of the 
“epidemic character of crimes,” a subject which was ably 
treated by Bulwer. It is undoubtedly true that the publica- 
tion of all the incidents and circumstances of great crimes 
has a pernicieus effect in exciting the imaginations of weak 
readers; but a newspaper that is worthy the name can no 
more help printing the details of murders, scandals, etc., than 
it can refrain from priuting reports of great disasters, or 
European wars. Newspapers must print what the public de- 
mands, or they will be thrown aside and lose their patronage. 
Publishers certainly have no ulterior obiect in view in print- 
ing detailed accounts of crime; they do not read them them- 
selves, and would no doubt be willing to omit them altogether 
if ajournal could safely omit any portionof its news. . 
If it is true that the present fashion of publishing every 
murder, rape, and burglary has a fostering effect upen crime, 
then the public, to whose measure newspapers are made and 
fitted as a tailor makes a garment, has itself to blame. 

This is the apology of all who pander to the 
evil-minded. The gaming-house keeper, the prize- 
fight trainer, the betting pool-seller, the bagnio- 
keeper, all offer ‘‘ what the public demands,” and 
all aid in producing the very demands which they 
are so ready to gratify for pay. Certainly, such 
abuses as these in the public press cannot be jus- 
tified by the condition that ‘‘the truth, when 
published with good motives and for justifiable 
ends, shall be a sufficient defense.” 

And what is there to counteract all these lessons 
of evil which load the columns of a boasted and 
boastful ‘‘free press”? A few newspapers of a 
higher order, a better literature in the form of 
books which seldom reach the youfg, Sunday 
schools, certain private schools, and a better cul- 
ture in the household. But the influence of all 
these combined is far less than that of the licen 
tious press, while the publie schools are almost 
wholly devoted to mental training without regard 
to the moral or religious sentiments. 

Besides those abuses of the freedom of t 
press, and others which have not been mentioned, 
it may be fairly questioned whether anonymous 
publications, and that which has been called 
*‘impersonal journalism,” are not unauthorized 
by a proper freedom of the press. The right to 
“speak, write, and print upon all subjects,” is a 
personal right, and should be exercised accord- 
ingly—at Jeast in all cases where the character or 
reputation of the citizen is treated adversely. 
But, as at present conducted in this country, the 
‘public press is like a masked battery, from behind 
which any irresponsible writer may fire his 
printed missiles, and remain unknown to his vic- 
tim. It is sufficiently extending the freedom of 
the press when writers in no way surpassing their 
fellow men hide behind the editorial ‘‘ we,” and 
assuing to be teachers in all things; but when 
these concealed journalists or their correspond- 
‘ents thus attack, or even discuss, the reputation 
or private relations of the citizen, the just free- 
‘dom of the press can fiurnish no defense. 

It appears from what has been shown that the 
freedom of the press is abundantly protected by 
law. It also appears that this freedom is subject 
to very great abuse, from which the laws have 
furnished no adequate protection. Whether any- 
thing more efficient can be done to restrain the 
press within just bounds, without at the same 
time hampering one of the most important safe- 
guards of a free people, is a question for the 
legislator, and for the student of political and 
. social economy. 


GREAT MEN.—Descartes, the famous 
mathematician and philosopher, La Fontaine, 
celebrated for his witty fables, and Buffon, the 
‘maturalist, were all singularly deficient in the 
powers of conversation. Marmontel, the novelist, 
was so dull in society that his friend said of him, 
after the interview, I must go and read his tales, 
ig recompense to myself for the weariness of hear- 
inghim. As to Corneille, the greater dramatist 
of France, he was comple etely lost in society—so 
absent and embarrassed that he wrote of himself 
-@ witty couplet, importing that he was never 
-intelligible but through the mouth of another. 


and on the part of the churches referred to. 


Alymouth Church, 


DR. EDWARD BLECHENS LEITER. 


HE following letter, published Iriday morn- 
s ing, disposes of the charge brought by the 
enemies of Plymouth Church to the effect that it 
never desired a mutual council: 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir: Allow me to correct through your widely cir- 
culated paper certain erroneous statements as to the 
mutual council in the case of Mrs. Moulton. It has 
been stated that Plymouth Church claimed and exer- 
cised the right of veto on the choice of Mrs. Moulton. 
This is not true. It has been said that Plymouth 
Church declined the counci) because certain churches 
were retained on the other side. This is not true. 
What then is the truth? What did Plymouth claim? 

The Committee of Plymouth Church, in private con- 
ference with Mrs. Moulton’s representative, claimed 
the right of suggesting reasons why two of the 
churches named by him should not sit in the council. 
But it was then and there stated explicitly, and was 
reduced to writing, that such informal protest was 
not designed to exclude the churches mentioned, if, 
after considering the reasons given, Mrs. Moulton still 
chose to retain those churches. Plymouth Church 
agreed, and was known to agree, to go on with the 
council as if no exception had been taken. That the 
right of thus stating reasons exists on both sides is the 
dictate of natural equity and of common sense. It is 
essential to the highest degree of perfection of a 
mutual council, namely, that there shall be an agree- 
ment of both sides in all the members ofa council. If 
this agreement cannot be reached, we said, let each 
si@® exercise its right of choice. 

Whether there ought not to be a right of veto within 
certain limits, as in the choice of jurors in a civil 
court, we did not say. It is a question concerning 
which there is room foy argument. Certainly that 
rigbt has been exercised, and there may be cases where 
it ought to be. But we did not choose to cluim or 
to exercise this right. We were content with the ob- 
vious and undeniable right of stating reasons, leaving 
the power of choice unimpaired on both sides. The 
Committee in private conference suggested Yeasons 
why two churches should not be included in the Coun- 
cll, but emphatically and in writing, which was before 
Mrs. Moulton when she gave up the Council, declared 
its willingness to go on with the Council, calling every 
church or minister she should nontinate. The docu- 
ment before her was in this language: 

Second: Your right to name one-half the Council is not dis- 
puted, and we have simply called your attention to consider- 
uations which seem to us to require refirction on your part 
We repeat what 
we said in the first instance, that we do not for a moment 
think of withdrawing from the Mutual Council ib case you 
disregard our suggestions. 

Again the clerk of the church sent to her, through 
her lawyer, the following document: 

BRrook.Lyy, Jan. 12, 1876. 

J.M. Van Cort, Esqg.—Dear Sir: The Committee of Ply- 
mouth Church desire me to inform you that they cannot 
change their position in the matter of the protest. They are 
ready at once to sign and issuc the letter-miasive, either with or 
without the changes suggested, respecting the churches to be 
called. Sincerely yours, THomas J. TILNEY. 

Excepting the place of meeting, Mra. Moulton, there- 
fore, was offered her own way on every point. The 
church wanted the Mutual Council and still desires it, 
and is willing to go on with it. The churches named 
by her were accepted, and would have been called. 
She withdrew from a mutual council simply because 
we exercised our manifest right of suggesting to her 
reasons for pot calling two churches, at the same time 
leaving her right to call them unimpaired and unques- 
tioned. On tbat ground, and on that only, she drew 
back. EDWARD BEECHER, 

Chairman of Committee. 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 2, 1876. 


MR. BEECHER’S REMARKS ON MR. 
VAN COTT’S LETTER, 


T an adjourned business meeting of Ply- 
mouth Church, Friday night, Jan. 21, Mr. 
Beecher called attention to the letters that had 
that morning appeared in the newspapers from 
Mrs. Moulton and Mr. Van Cott. His remarks 
were in substance as follows : 

I hold in my band two letters which bave been pub- 
lisbed in the daily papers since our last meeting, which 
are devoted to me, to this church, to its committees, 
to the councils, past and prospective. Mrs, Moulton 
asks Mr. Van Cott: 

“Please advise me whether I ought, under the circum- 
stances, to make any further offort at present to vindicate 
myself from his coarse slander, or to expose his wickedness 
before a church council or otherwise. I will be much obiiged 
if you will favor me with an early answer.” 

Mr. Van Cott begins his letter with an allusion to 
the recent death of his daughter: 

My painful domestic anrictics have prevented an earlier re- 
ply to your note,” &c. 

Across such a threshold one must step with reluc- 


tauce, In the presence‘of death all men, for the mo- | 


ment, drop their lifted bands, and even anger is awed 
to silence, if not to sympathy. 

The surprise is the greater when one sees the charac- 
ter of the letter which Mr. Van Cott has published, a 
letter full of disingenuous flings, of palpable misstate- 
ments, and innuendoes. He is Mrs. Moulton’s retained 
counsel, and may bave felt justified as an attorney in 
making such an extraordipary document. But 1 fear- 
lessly appeal from the attorney to the gentleman, and 
am persuaded that no considerations would bave in- 
duced him to commit such a breach of honor in his 
social relations as he has committed in his professional 
relations. 

A considerable part of, his letter is personal to me, 
With a single exception I shall refuse to take notice of 
these personalities. But when he says, in regard to 
my remarks last Friday night, “If anything can miti- 
gate the courseness of the pastor’s speech at the church 
meeting it was the inexorable necessity of bis situa- 
tion,’ I am willing to leave it to any man of gentle- 
manly instincts whetber, on the contrary, I did not 
treat Mrs. Moulton With rigorous propriety. And asto 
“coarseness,” in almost if not quite every letter which 
she or Mr. Van Cott had written to this church, the 
foulest epithets were employed—crime, adultery, per- 
jury. They were again and again repeated, until it 
was plain that there wasa design in such av indeli. 
cacy. 1 cast back but a single word from her evil 
epithets. Is it coarse fora man to repel a charge of 
perjury, but refined fora woman to compel a church 
of modest women to listen to words which delicacy 
long since banished from the lips of refined women? 
The needless and insulting repetition of odious epi- 
thets isa marked characteristic of the correspondence 
which this church has listened to from this lady and 
her advisers. My rebuke of this indelicacy was severe, 
but it was not coarse.” 

I now proceed to the only topic of Mr. Van Cott’s 
letter that requires special notice from me, viz.: his 
remark upon the Investigating Committee of Ply- 
mouth Church, and upon the Mutual Council: 


“Tf Plymouth Church had in good faith cariced out the 
agreement on which we started, there would have been no 
exclusion, within or without the Nocality. Plymouth Church 
broke down the arrangement for acouncil by persisting in tla 
claim to exclude four local delegates cut of the whole number of 
fifty delegates to be invited to constitute the Council.” 


Ingenuity could not frame a statement more repug- 
nant to the truth of facts. lam bound to say that the 
most liberal construction of a lawyer's duty to his 
client will not justify him in deliberately uttering a 
falsehood which he knows to be a falsehood. Thisisa 
case in which he bas violated professional propriety as 
well as the honor of a gentleman. The Committee of 
Plymouth Church met Mr. Van Cott for conference,— 
for an iffterchange of views as to the time and place 
of meeting, the letter-missive, and the churches and 
ministers to be chosen by each side, and the right of 
conferring together in gn amicable spirit about the 
churches to be called is obviously the same as the 
right to confer and discuss the proprietics of eas 
place, and letter. 

In the exercise of discussion and suggestion which - 
the right of both sides, and which inheres in the very 
nature of a conference, our committee pointed out to 
Mr. Van Cott the impropriety of asking two partic- 
ular churches to sit in a Mutual Council called to 
advise concerning matters which had in part been 
brought about by these very churches, and about 
which they had openly and privately committed 
themselves, and concerning which they had in 1874 
called a National Council, to sit in judgment on Ply- 
mouth Church, thus disqualifying them from sitting 
as impartial advisers. The Plymouth committee did 
not demand their exclusion. It did not make ita 
condition of proceeding. It made only a clear but 
friendly suggestion, not calling it a protest; tbat word 
was tirst applied by Mr. Van Cott to the considera- 
tions presented to him by the Plymouth committee. 
Mr. Van Cott knows this perfectly well. There is no 
room for mistake. For the Plymouth committee as- 
sured him at the moment that it had no inteution 
of withdrawing from the council or of delaying the 
call in case he did not acquiese in these suggestions. 
And again, January 10th, they sent a letter to Mr. 
Van Cott, saying, among other things: ** Your right 
to name one-half of the council is not disputed, and 
we havesimply called your attention to considerations 
which seem to us to require reflection on your part 
and on the part of the churches referred to. We 
repeat what we said in the first instance, that we do 
not for a moment think of withdrawing from the 
Mutual Council in case you disregard our suggestions.”” 

Did not Mr. Van Cott read this? Had he forgotten 
it when be charges Plymouth Church with avoiding 
and evading the Mutual Council? Did be not read 
the following letter from tbe Clerk of the church: 


BROOKLYN, January 12, 1876. 
J.M. Van 


Esq. 

Dear Sir: The Committee of Plymouth Church desire me 
to inform you that they cannot change their position in the 
matter of the protest. They are ready at once to sign and 
issue the letter-miasire. either with or without the changes sug- 
gested respecting the churches to be called. 

Sincerely yours, THOMAS J. 


With these ducuments before him he charges that 
Plymouth Church “broke down the arrangement,” 
that it “ persisted in its claim to exclude four local 
delegates.” 

We do not know how to express our surprise at ‘such 
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av audacity of falsehood! It is in vain to say that 
the suggestion of our Committee in Conference would 
lead to Mr. Van Cott'’s abandoning the Council, and 
that their action was morally the cause of preventing 
a Mutual Council. Was it right or charitable for the 
Committee to imagine that Mr. Van Cott would com- 
mit such folly as be has? Were there no other 
-eburehes but Brooklyn churches? Was a mutual 
council of no use unless it had in it two particular 
men? Could it be suspected beforehand that a rea- 
sonable suggestion of the impropriety, not to say jnde- 
ocvency, of placing certain churches in the Council 4vould 
lead Mrs. Moulton’s legal adviser to refuse to go on, 
though the Plymouth Committee was perfectly will- 
ing, after having done its duty of suggestion, to call 
the churches objected to, and to perfect the roll of 
the Council according to Mr. Van Cott's wishes? 

Mr. Van Cott refers to our protest against a national 
council in 1874 to consider the local troubles in Brook- 
lyn. I remind you that Plymouth Church sent its 
solemn protest to the great representative Council of 
1874, complaining that the assembly of delegates from 
distant churches was “directly in opposition to the 
genius of Congregational polity —one great aim of 
which is to confive local troubles to their own locality, 
and to settle them in the neighborhood, by the aid of 
neighborivg churches, without spreading the tale of 
local dissensions over the whole land.” But Plymouth 
Church has a gevius for being illogical. Who made 
our affairs national? These verx churches. They 
were local. They were spread abroad by the very 
party which Mr. Van Cott now enc and having 
been by him forced into universal notice he reproaches 
this Church, at this late stage, for treating them as if 
they were no longer local, but national! 

There is oné other point in this letter of Judge Van 
Cott's that I wish to potice—namely, the remarks, or 
rather the hints and insinuations, which he makes re- 
specting the investigation of the pastor's character by 
the committee that was appointed in 1974. Le says: 


“You had, with the boldness of innocence and truth, courted 
inquiry, While Plymouth Church from the beginning has 
sought to evade and cover up, and has again succeeded in 
evading, though not in covering up.”’ 


Here isa charge against the action of the church 
and of its committee in 1374. What were the facts in 
regard to that? It has been trumpeted world-wide by 
our enemics that this committee was selected by me. 
It was not selected by me. I nominated, but the 
church elected and confirmed them. I nominated 
them because | bad in my mind a certain reason for so 
doing. It naturally would have fallen out that the 
Examining Committee would have been the body to 
make an investigation into any charges made against 
any member of the church (and Iam a member of the 
church, and subject to its discipline as much as the 
bumblest person in it); but the Examining Committee 
had itself passed through no inconsiderable degree of 
excitement, differing in their judgment as to the 
proper policy of the church in cases incident to and 
intimately connected with this trouble. Therefore, 
the Examining Committee being themselves not a 
little excited, and being of a divided opinion, and 
liable to be charged with partiality to me, it did not 
seem as though it would be right for them to actin 
this case. I desired to have men selected both from 
the cburch and from the society who had not been 
wixed up in any way with the past excitement, and 
that it might notseem to be a packed matter. I de- 
sired that they might be men of such character and 
standing.in the community that nobody could say 
them nay. I therefore nominated six men: Mr. Sage, 
Mr. Claflin, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 8. V. White, Mr. Augus- 
tus Storrs, and Mr. Johu Winslow. These are the per- 
sons that I nominated, and that the church selected 
and confirmed. It is said that they were my friends, 
and that I had no right to nominate men that were 
my friends. 

I think I should have had to go out of Brooklyn, 
with balf a dozen exceptions, I certainly should have 
had to go out of this church to have found a commit- 
tee who were not my friends. I know that they were 
my friends; but I also knew that they were worthy 
to be my friends, in that they would not suffer wrong 
inme. And do you mean to say, Mr. Van Cott, that 
Henry W. Sage, that Horace B. Claflin, that H. M. 
(leveland, that 8. V. White, that Augustus Storrs, and 
that Jobo Winslow confederated together to “ evade 
the truth and to coveritup’’? That is the statement 
made in this letter. Mr. Van Cott charges these men 
with seeking to suppress the truth, to evade it, tocover 
itup. And the charge is made elsewhere in his letter, 
as an intimation rather than as an overt charge, that 
this was a eommittee who did not thoroughly examine 
into this matter, and did not get the evidence which 
they might have got. NowlI aver, in behalf of that 
committee, that there was no person that was sup- 
posed to know anything on this subject who was not 
sent for. In the records of this committee I find‘an 
odd assemblage of names. I find Franklin Woodruff, 
Francis D. Moulton, Joseph Richards, Mrs. Bradshaw, 
Richard P. Buck, Francis B. Carpenter, Dwight Jobn- 
son, Theodore Tilton, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Rev. R. 
S. Storrs, and Rey. W. W. Patten, the evangelist of 
mischief in the porthwest. These, in connection with 
some twenty or thirty other witnesses, were sum- 
moned. lt is said that we would not call Mrs. Tilton. 
Twice she appeared before that committee, and made 
statements, and underwent cross-examination to the 


uttermost. I hold in my band a letter from Mrs. 
Bradsbaw, whom, it is said, we did pot dare to call, 
declining to come. I hold in my hand a letter from 
Frank Carpenter, declining to come. I hold in my 
hand a letter from Dwight Johnson, declining to come. 
I hold in my hand a letter from Richard P. Buck, 
piously declining to come. I hold in my hand a letter 
from Dr. R. 8S. Storrs, saying that he knew nothing on 
the subject but by hearsay, and declining to come. 

And now Mr. Van Cott, in this letter, by hint and 
innuendo, charges the Committee with slurring over 
this matter, and with not daring to face the evidence, 
or the testimony. A more reckless charge was never 
made, wheitber you cousider the men who constituted 
that Committee, or whether you consider the solemn 
trust that was reposed in them. I wonder how a man 
bowed down with fatherly grief could have found it 
in bis beart to go so far. Not that he should have 
spared me; not that he should have spared this 
church. He was the paid counsel of Mrs. Moulton, 
and he had a professional duty to discharge; and this 
must in a geperal sense be regarded as the paid opin- 
ion, or argument cx parte, of a counsel on one side; 
but although there are great differences of judgment 
as to how far a counsel may go in justice to his client, 
blood will tell; and all men understand one thing— 
that the spirit of a gentleman will show itself just as 
much when he is acting as an ex parte attorney as 
when he is acting in a judicial situation; and I say in 
regard to Mr. Van Cott, that itis infamy and shame 
for him to lay the pall over his daughter's face, and 
tben turn around and with his pen bring a public 
charge, most ignominious, against his own partner, 
Jobn Winslow, who was one of the Committee. Sit- 
ting in the same office with Mr. Winslow, transacting 
business day by day with him, and knowing that he 
was on this Committee, he charges him, his own part- 
ner, with having attempted to evade and cover up, 
under circumstances where evasion and covering up 

would be as great a crime as could well be laid at the 
door of any honorable gentleman. And since he de- 
files bis own office and his own home, what better 
shouid I expect of him? 

I will not repress my sense of the ludicrous when 
Mr. Van Cott addresses his fair client as the destined 
genius of Congregationalism. In the desolations which 
he discerns there arises to his prophetic eye anotber 
restorer, a second Joan of Arc, come toretrieve its 
fallen fortunes! 


You have properly cared for the good name and fame of the 
Congregational Church, but the (TRurch must now take care of 
ilzelf. It must determine for itself whether its members can 
be driven from ita pale without a hearing and trial, and 
whether iniquity can be so securely intrenched within its 
walls that inquiry cannot drag it forth to the light of day. 
Congregatienalism itself is now on its trial, and it remains to 
be proved whether it has cnougb iron in its blood to continue 


tolive. With great respect, truly yours, 
JosHva M. VAN Cort. 
To Mrs. Emma C. Moulton. 


If one brings together the opening and closing para- 
graphs of this letter he may see how the solemnity of 
a funeral may, by a wizard’s hand, be turned to the 
y jocund smiles of a jest. 

I think that Congregational churches have iron 
enough in their blvod, though they may lack some- 
thing of brass in their foreheads, and that they will 
continue to live in spite of councils; for the distinct- 
ive peculiarity of Congregationalism is that it is in the 
local, individual church. It lives by the vitality of 
each church, and not by the organization of a thou- 
sand churches into one great national church. Though 
you rub out a church in Boston, Congregationalism 
does not suffer. The principle of the perfection of the 
loéal church; of its entirety; of its sole responsibility 
to the Head of the Church, Jesus Christ—that remains; 
and that is not on trial. I will tell you what is on 
trial: it is whether neighboring churches may in- 
terfere with the discipline of anofher church, 
violate the propriety of neighborbood, act un- 
charitably and insincerely, vex and annoy, and 
then call ez parte councils to ratify their conduct- 
It is whether the local church is free, or whether the 
local church, under a pretense of fellowship, is held in 
subjection to the sum total of the churches in the land. 
That is on trial; but it is not on trial, in my judgment, 
with any doubt as to the issue. Congregationalism 
does not depend on Brooklyn, nor on Boston or 
Chicago: it depends upon the faith and independence 
of the local churches in every district and every 
neighborhood from the west to the east, and from the 
north to the south. Courscils may die: Congregational 
churches, I think, will live till the millennial day. 


MRS. MOULTON’S RETREAT. 


(We reproduce herewith the article from the Christian 
Mirror referred to oh the editorial page.] 


E think there will be little difference of 
opinion respecting Mrs. Moulton’s refusal to 

go on with the Mutual Council. If there be anything 
which is fundamental in the composition of any judi- 
eial body whatever, it is impartiality. To choose in 
this case two churches and pastors who are well 
known not to be impartial, who, some months ago, 
themselves called a virtual ex parte council against 
Plymouth Church, of one of which her own lawyer is 
a leading member with a presumed large influence 


over his pastor,—muoch more to make this a sine qua 


non, and because the Plym®uth Committee only ob- 
jected, but had not, neither had the church, refused to 
consent to them, to fly out, as in a pet, and declare 
that she would have nothing more todo with a Mutual 
Council, is to betray a consciousness of being in 
the wrong, and will, in the eyes of most persons, fully 
justify the expressed opinion of the Plyfrouth Com- 
mittee that ‘Mrs. Moulton never wante@ and never 
meaut to have a mutual council, and that her con-« 
stant effort was to make that impossible, and an er 
parte council possible.”” She has done nothing since 
these proceedings commenced to hurt her own case so 
much as this, And we cannot refrain from expressing 
our surprise that Drs. Storrs and Budington should 
for a moment have consented, in the circumstances, 
to sit in the proposed mutual council. They must 
have known that they could not be regarded by the 
community at large as impartial judges. It shows a 
want of an appreciation of their own delicate position, 
and, coupled with Dr. B.'s evident resentment at being 
objected to, a partisanship in the case, which will 
make all real friends of the truth glad that they are ta 
be relieved from the grave responsibilty they were 
so ready to assume. 

On the whole, it seems to us probable that the matter 
is now in the best shape practicable. Let it be re- 
membered that it is a maxim pertaining to every 
council that the weight ofits decision is in the char- 
acter of its members and in the truth and justice it 
utters. Bearing this in mind, it is not of so much con- 
sequence who calls it, or whether it is denominated 
mutual, advisory, or ex-parte. We believe it to bein 
the power of Plymouth Church to convene a body of 
pastors and delegates whose expressed judgment will 
have weight with the public at large, nay will sub- 
stantially settle before the churches whatever ques 
tions shall be submitted to it. But that church must 
take care not to fall into the same mistake as 
Mrs. Moulton has'done, by inviting any partisans 
on their council. Let them, as report says they 
are about to do, call a large body—of such known 
character and ability and dicnity as to be above the 
suspicion of improper bias, and let these examine and 
pronounce upon every question which can with an 
propriety be submifted to them, and so let this boul 
complicated, and most painful subject be finally put 
to rest. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 
Editor Christian Unton:* 


HE brief appeal in the Union a few weeks 

since brought to my address several packages of 
clothing, and a few money contributions, which bave 
been most helpful in answering some of the many ap- 
plications thronging upon us. Several of these contri- 
butions were from anonymous sources, others have 
been acknowledged by note. These gifts have been 
distributed among many persons and afforded much 


relief. An old man, eighty-four, only a little time - 


sicce living in bis own house, within a few blocks of 
us, an American, and in every sense respectable, now 
in want, received gratefully the amount of two of the 
contributions. The several donors have our hearty 
thanks, and our hope that they will share in the bleas 
ings of these poor, ready to perish. 

S. B. 


—The organization at Mount kout, near 
Cincinnati, of a “ Union Christian Church,” and the 
installation over it of a Presbyterian pastor by a coun- 
cil consisting of clergymen of different denominations, 
but predominantly Presbyterian, have called forth 
earnest protests from the stricter old-school men of 
that denomination. Dr. Morris, Mo&erator of the 
General Assembly, took part in the installation, to the 
great disgust of many of his brethren. What a dread- 
ful thing it is, to be sure, for Christians of differing 
creeds to come togetherin mutual love for the worship 
of God and the promotion of Christ’s kingdom! Te 
build higher and firmer the walls of sect is by some 
thought meritorious; to take off a single stone is al- 
most sacrilegious! . 


—On Sunday, the 16th inst., the inmates of the 
State prison in Charlestown, Mass., as they filed inte 
the chapel for morning worship, saw a beautiful croga, 
com posed of choice flowers, surmounting the preacher's 
desk. At the proper time the exhibition was explained 
by the reading of the following letter from the widow 
of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe: | 


To the Convicts of the State Prison, Charleston : 

DeAR Frrenps: A noble man has passed away, whose heart 
ever beat warmly for those in misfortune. He visited your 
prison from time to time in the days of his strength and 
vigor. The last time I remember to have heard him speak 
in public was at the anniversary of the Society for the Aid of 
Discharged Convicts, in May, 1575. 

Isend you, dear fviends, a cross of flowers which adorned 
the altar of the church at his funeral. I think it may com- 
fort some of you a little to see these flowers, even if they aro 
a little faded. And I can pray with an honest heart that the 
Almighty Father, who loves and cares for all his childrea, 
may bring you in his own way to that heaven into whose 
sweet rest I feel sure our dear friend has entered. 

Yours to help you, if I can, » 
Joura Warp Hows. 
SoutTs Boston, Jan. 15, 1576. 
“1 was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 
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Che Household. 


HOW SHALL WE DRESS? 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BPECHER. ; 


URING the past three months applications 

for assistance have been painfully frequent. To 
be sure, such calls have always been Dumerous, but 
the character of the applicants is widely dissimilar 
from any former experience. 

We often see on the door-step two or three rough, 
strong, untidy women, laughing, talking, careless and 
lazy; but the moment the door is opened their whole 
demeavor changes. The loo& of great distress flashes 
so swiftly acoss their faces that one can scarcely de- 
termive when the laugh ceased, and the doleful drawl 
began. We are bewildered by a well-learned and 
ranelly-uttered statement of misery—‘Five children 
without food, clothes or fire; husband absconded, or 
dead,”’ &c., Ke. 

Listening to this jargon, all sympathy vanishes, and 
we grow cold and hard-hearted. 

But this winter, although the number of regular 
beggars has not diminished, there are numerous Cases 
that are exceedingly sad. Many come to us craving 
the bare necessaries of life, who a few months since 
possessed. all that they could reasonably desire. The 
financial disasters that have swept over the land, 
wrecking so many, have overtaken them. Men of fine 
business talent, well educated, suddenly find them- 
selves bereft of everything. Wealth which they 
thought secure taken from them, their wives and 
daughters compelled day by day to relinquish one 
luxury after another—palatial homes, rich attire, fine 
equipages, and all the ease and pleasure they have 
been accustomed to look upon as indispensable. 

Step by step, not luxuries alone but comforts disap- 
pear. At last comes the bittercst trial, when the 
busband and fatber roams from place to place seeking 
work, and finding none, and the delicately nurtured 
wife and children are ere long compelled to go from 
door to door in an equally unsuccessful search for food 
a3 well as work. 

Ab, many times this winter have women with wail- 
ipg infants iu their arms, or half-starved children 
clinging to the flounced and over-trimmed skirt—the 
last remnant of departed splendor, stood before us 
begging for food. Having led a life of ease, ignorant 
of every kind of work, superficially educated, when 
this financial storm swept every possession from their 
grasp, and they find themselves sinking, sinking lower 
and lower day by day, till starvation stares them in 
the face, what is left for them but beggary? The 
absurdities of fashionable dress never appear half so 
sadly ludicrous as when seen at our doors under such 
circumstances; knowing, as one does, that these poor 
sufferers must cover themselves with whatever is left 
to them, however inappropriate it may seem. 

Such painfel sights prompted our words of last 
week; but we have sipce received, with much pleas- 
ure, a letter inquiring how a lady with a moderate but 
comfortable income can dress neatly and becomingly, 
and yet avoid extravagance. 

Such inquiries are signs that the present financial 
depression is working out good resulis, which, though 
for the present they are not joyous, will teach our young 
people that there is quite as much real happiness in 
industrious avecations as in frivolous amusements or 
fashionable entertainments. These lessons will also, 
if rightly impressed, show young mothers the im- 
portance of early training their children to habits of 
industry, and instructing them in all useful pursuits. 

If study and work are united, receiving an equal 
share of instruction, our next generation of young 
women will be far more happy as they will be more 
useful and beloved; and should sorrow and reverses 
come they will be far better equipped to meet and 
overcome them. 

In making purchases it is economy to select as good 
articles as one’s income Will warraft; for there is no 
saving in buying anything simply because it is cheap, 
unless it is also good and serviceable. To buy a need- 
less and flimsy article because the price is unusually 
low is waste, not economy. 

For daily use the dress should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the work that must be done while wearing it. 
Make it heat and comfortable for such work without 
rezard to style unless, by some unusual freak, fashion 
may have adopted something simple and convenient. 
To see girls sail through a kitchen or bend over the 
washtub in a trailing wrapper, sweeping the dirt from 
the floor or soaking in the suds, should prevent more 
sevsible women from giving the warrant of their ex- 
ample to those under their influence. 

None should marry who cannot begin life with 
enough to enable them to dress with utatness, mod- 
esty, comfort, and good taste, without unduly en- 
croaching on their income. No article is cheaper for 
being ugly. First be sure of the price, then exam- 
ine the quality of the goods to be purchased. These 
two points being found satisfactory, every wife, for 
her husband’s sake and for her own, should select the 
pattern and color which is most becoming to her size, 
fizure and complexion. Of course the husband will 
take pleasure, when selecting his own wardrobe, in 
being equally observant of his wife’s preferences and 
taste. It betokens a cloudy atmosphere when either 
becomes indifferent to the appearancé of the other. 


j of the pleasure anticipated by the possession. 


Ginghams and calicoes are the most servicable for 
working or morning Gress, because they can be wash- 
ed and made to “look amaist as weel’s the new" every 
week, and any unfortunate grease spot on these fabrics 
can be easily removed by skillful washing. In cold 
weather if one finds it necessary to have warmer dresses 
about her work, alpaca or serge, although more expen- 
sive in the first cost than some of the many varieties of 
woolen goods now in market, yet being more durable, 
and less easily defaced, are really in the end the most 
economical. The less cotton there isin woolen fabrics 
the longer they will last without looking shabby. 

If a person must be much in the kitchen, or finds it 
necessary to attend closely to the cooking, woolen 
dresses are so difficult to clean that if they are used 
it is prudent to have a long sack apron, made with 
sleeves, reaching almost to the bottom of the skirt. 
Raise the dress and skirt beneath the apron by means 
of a dress elevator, and when the work is done and 
the apron removed, an alpaca or serge dress will be 
found ip good condition, and perfectly appropriate for 
an afternoon or walking dress. 

In summer many kinds of cambrics, muslins, lawns, 
or pique are pretty and inexpensive for use when the 
rough work is finished, and if made simply are always 
in good taste; but on no material do many ruflies or 
puffs so soon become untidy as on thin fabrics. | 

If one sometimes longs for just ove really fashion- 
able dress, which cannot properly be afforded, this 
fact should yield some comfort: pamely—that about 
every six or eight years this freaky goddess, tired of 
ber usual absurdities, astonishes her votaries by intro- 
ducing some extremely neat and tasteful style, suffi- 
ciently economical to warrant those in moderate cir- 
cumstances in free indulgence for aseason. One has 
only to wait a few years to be fashionable without 
being perplexed by conscientious scruples. But follow 
fashion only when she offers that which is within your 
income as well as that which is in true taste. Always 
be her mistress—never her slave. 

It is commonly held that one silk dress at least is 
indispensable. Wesee no pressing necessity for it: one 
ean be truly respectable without even one silk dress. 
It may be a gratification, doubtless, and if the first 
expense may be incurred without hazard, it is quite 
desirable and not extravagant. Dut never buy a 
cheap, flimsy article merely for the pleasure of wear- 
ingasilkdress. After wearing such a siik a few times, 
it becomes very unsatisfactory, and one feels defrauded 
A good 
silk—black, or of fast colors—may prove more eco- 
nomicalin its appropriate use than almost any other 
material, because if cut with care and judgment it 
can, when defaced, be turned, wade over, and remod- 
eled almost indefinitely, and always look well—that 
is, neat and respectable—after each change; but 
woolen materials do not bear mauy taansforinations 
without lookiug old and dingy. 

When a silk bas done duty as a“ best dress,’ with 
skillful modifications it can become a pleasant home 
dress, and when that term of service expires, may de- 
scend to the children or be used for trimmings or 
linings. Butin buying a silk one must count the cost 
from beginning to the end. If made in the present 
style, no silk, however good, can serve more than one 
turn; once defaced, whether by accident or wear, it is 
henceforth good for nothing but to be thrown aside 
with other cast-off finery, because the material has 
been so wasted in endless trimmings that there is 
nothing left for repairs. 

Our American silks are the most enduring and 
economical of any kind of silk, and one dress will 
outlast two or three of other materials, unless it may 
be those very heavy silks beyond the reach of persons 
in moderate circumstances, costing from six to eight 
dollars a yard. The Hoboken black silks have much 
of the luster of the best class of imported silks, and 
are even more durable, but are much more expensive 
than the Hartford silks (Cheney Brothers). Two years 
since the Hartford silk lacked the luster of the im- 
ported, or the Hoboken, resembling more the Irish 
poplins. We have had no occasion recently to exam- 
ine any samples, but hear they are constantly im- 
proving—securing more luster every year. 

These silks wear wonderfully well. They never 
crack, and the only objection we know of coming 
from those who prefer change to durability is, that 

hey never wear out, and therefore furnish ne excuse 
for buying a new dress. The Hartford black and white 
striped silks are exceedingly rich and handsome, and 
the colored silks (fast colors) of every shade are of ex- 
cellent quality. Thus one can have one of Cheney’s 
Hartford silks, black, black and white, or in colors of 
every hue, for two dollars a yard, surpassing any silk 
we have ever known for durability, costing no more 
than our best woolens, and much more lasting. To 
these excellences we may add that they can be dyed 
over and look almost as fresh and new as when first 
purchased. This last is a recommendation we cannot 
safely claim for imported silks. For persons whose 
coffers are not bounteously filled, no dress can be more 
desirable. We have given these silks of Cheney 
Brothers, both blaek and colored, a faithful trial, and 
kuow that this statement can be trusted. 

RECEIPTS. 
SWEET APPLE PUDDING. 

Pour over one half pint of Indian meal one pint of 
scalded milk. While cooling chop six large, fine sweet 
apples, and stir in with them two-thirds ofa cup of nice 


suet, also chopped very fine. Add one anda half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and nutmeg or cinnamon, as you 
prefer. When the milk and meal are cold, stir this all 
into it; beat two eggs very light, and then stir in thor- 
oughly the last thing. Steam three bours. 

To be eaten with wine or hard sauce; or, Leave out 
the suet avd spice, and bake three hours, The apples 
will become like jelly, and the pudding may be used 
without sauce, if preferred. 

WASHINGTON PIF. 

One half cup of butter, two of sugar, three eggs well 
beaten (better with the yolks and whites beatcu sep- 
arately), one Cup sour milk, ove teaspoovful of soda, 
four cups of flour. If prepared flour is used then seda 
need not be added. Bake in jelly-cake pans. When 
done, pile two or three layers of the cake one above 
the other, spreading jelly or jam between each cake. 

MOCK CREAM. 

Boil ome pint and a half of milk, sweeten and flavor 
to taste. Beat three eggs very light; add to then 
three heaping teaspeonfuls of flour, aud a teaspoonful 
of salt. Stir this into the boiling milk. Spread this, 
when cold, between two layers of the cake made fer 
Washington pie, and you have a nice cream pie. 

BREAKFAST PUFFS. 

One half pint of milk, one pint flour, two eggs,a 
tablespoonful of butter, or two of cream, aud a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Bake in hot-roll paus. 

TOGUS BREAD. 

Three cups of Indian meal, one cup flour, twe cups 
sweet milk, one cup of sour milk, one-bualf cup molas- 
se3, one teaspoonful soda. Steam three hours. Should 
be eaten hot, and is excellent as aside dish with cold 
meat. With good sauce, it mukesa good plain pud- 
ding. 

We have never tried this, but it comes to us from a 
New England bousewife, and we can trust it. 

PUDDING SAUCE. 

One and ahalf cups sugar, one-half cup of butter, 
one egg beaten toafroth., When the whole has been 
beaten together very thoreuchly, pour in one great 
spoonfuland a half ef boiling water, and let it boil up 
once, beating it all the time. Then remove from the 
fire, and flavor with nutmeg and half a wincglass of 
wine, 


Che Little Folks. 


THE SNOW SHOWHR, 
By Maree S. Lapp. 


UT poured the children from the school, 
The merry children wild with fun; 
Forgetful of the teacher's rule 
They clap their bands, and shout, and run. 


The snow comes floating, floating down, 
The large tlakes falling round their heads; 
“Ol thoy cry, as it heaps the ground, | 
* Grandma has emptied her feather bads.” 


The boys catch up the crystals white 
And press them [nto pearly balls, 
And all the girls run in affright, 
in gieesome fright, as round it fails. 


And now tkey catch the falling stars 
Cpon their pink palms in their play; 

Gleaming at first, like silver spara, 
They fade and fade and fade away. 


They lift their faces, it falls in their eyes, 

And turning their heads, tt kisses their cheoks, 
And down and round to the ground it fies 

Ina dizzy whirl in its merry frecks. 


It drops away as they move along: 
Into their homes the children go; 

A happy, jostiing, whirling threng, 
Fair sight as the fall of enow. 


WILLY’S PUNISUMENT. 
By G. L. V. 


house was very different from 
yours, dear little reader of the Christian 
Union! How do I know? I am very sure of it! 
Every time the wind blows does the top of your house 
begin to creak and groan and toss its arms around in 
a most frantic manner? Ah, Indeed! I'm sure you 
say you don’t live in a house like that! Willy did. 
He was a little Holland boy, and lived in a windmil, 
as hundreds of children do in Holland. When the 
wind rises then the wheels go round, and there is such 
aroaring and creaking and rumbling in the mill that 
you would be glad it was not yourhome. Willy did 
not mind it in the least, for he was accustomed to it. 

One day Willy’s mother called him up early in the 
morning and said, “I am going out on the Oude canal 
with your fatber. I sha)! not return for a week, for I 
am going to Rotterdam to visit your Uncle Jan Van 
Heim, who lives on the Boompjes. I want you to be 
very obedient to your grandma, who will stay and 
take care of you while Lam away.” 

Then she kissed him and left. Willy knew that she 
would be gene until after the next Sunday, for he had 
heard her say that she was going to the Groote Kerk 
to hear the celebrated dominie preach. The Groote 
Kerk is the great church of St. Lawrence, and as his 
mother attended service there when she was a young 
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girl it was quite natural that she should want to go 


there during her visit to Rotterdam. Willy bad heard 
the arrangements made for her stay, and he thought 
this would be just the time to put in execution a little 
plan of hisown. It had been the desire of his life to 
travel on the railroad. He had seeu the trains pass in 
the dim distance. Holland is so level that you can see 
a long way off, but he bad never traveled by any 
inode of conveyance other than a canal boat, 

You can judge how little this would-be traveler 
knew of the great world outside of his home when I 
tell you that the need of money to pay bis expenses 
never entered his mind. He was a stranger to that 
unrelenting necessity which forms such an obstacle to 
s0 many wishes and plans. To obtain his parents’ 
consent and put on his Sunday clothes had hitherto 
been all the preparation needed for his short journeys. 
Aa he had resolved to dispense with the former, there 
remained but little to do except to blind his old grand- 
mother to his intentions, which he accomplished by 
informing her that he was going to spend the day, and 
perhaps the night, with his cousin Hans, who lived a 
mile beyond, on the old road to Delft. This untruth 
to begin his journey did not argue well for Willy's 
good character. I have not the least doubt but you 
who are aecustomed to stories, with a good, prominent 
moral at the close of each, can guess already bow this 
ove will end! 

Iam sorry to bring so many of Willy's faults into 
notice, but Iam obliged to tell you also that he shook 
his fist at the old windmill as be tufned away from it, 
and, with the utmost ingratitude for the shelter it had 
afforded his ten years of life, he denounced it as un- 
worthy of so great a hero as he felt himself to be now 
that he was about to venture alone upon the world. 

The Hollandsche Ijzeren Spoorweg, this was the rail- 
read which bad so fascinated our little Dutchman as 
to make him set at defiance all the teachings of his 
former life, and on this he found himself whizzing 
giong ata rate which made all his former experience 
of travel on the canal seem slow indeed. Hewas now 
realizing the hope of his life; he was, se to speak, on 
the summit of bliss, for there was nothing bigher than 
this, no loftier peak in all the realm of bis imagina- 
tion. But, alas, fate was no kinder to poor Willy 
than to the rest of us, and when we are most content 
that is sure to be the time in which the change comes. 
Iu his case it was the voice of the conductor that broke 
in upon this pleasant dream of bliss. Thrusting his 
head in at the window of the railwag carriage, Myn- 
heer demanded the tickets of the passengers. Tickets 
indeed; Willy did not even know what a ticket was! 
He had followed some ladies into the car and taken a 
seat there, a process simple enough surely; why should 
it occasion such a rebuke from this rough fellow who 
stood leaving in the window? But the conductor 
was by no means a good-natured map, and be was 
more angry than be should bave been when he saw a 
peor boy without a guilder in bis pocket holding a 
first-class seatin a railway carriage. Willy had sinned 
from ignorance this time, and was quite innocent of 
all intestion to impose upon the couductor; but this 
did not save him from punishment. At the very first 
stopping-place the conductor appeared again, and, 
without listening to petition or apology, lifted the 
little traveller from his comfortable seat and, admin- 
istering a thwack as unexpected as it was mortifying, 
placed our crestfallen hero on the roadside. 

I trust you may never find yourself in a predica- 
ment similar to that which little Wilhelm painfully 
began to realize as his. There he was, many, many 
tiles from home without any means of returning 
thither but the short fat legs which nature had fur- 
nished with a view to journeys less tiresome than this. 
But we do not pity him. When we recall that willful 
lie he told his old grandmother we are prepared to 
say that be deserved his fate. He mig. bave known 
how the journey would end. Had we leven there, we 
should probably have added to his affliction by those 
irritating words, “I told you so.” 

Willy had more practical common sense than you 
would credit him with, considering the mistake he had 
just made of thinking he could travel without money. 
He saw that nothing remained for him but to retrace 
his steps along the railroad until he should approach 
the depot and then cross over the meadows that sepa- 
rated the track from his home. We will not follow 
him on the journey; it was a very weary and tiresome 
one. Little boys, in story-books and elsewhere, are 
always and justly made to suffer for disobedience, and 
we do not propose that Willy should be any exception 
to the rule. We will not follow, step by step, his 
weary little feet, but we will overtake him as he ap- 
proaches and sees in the distance the old windmill 
throwing up its arms as if to threaten him for his sin. 
It was near midnight; not a morsel of food had he 
eaten all day. He was nearly faint with hunger and 
fatigue.- What would he not have given fora bit of 
the brown bread and zoetemelk kaas (sweetmilk 
cheese) which he knew was in the corner cupboard! 
Oh, if he could only get in to rest himself on his low 
bench in the corner of the fireplace! But the mill 
seemed to remember how he had disdained its shelter 
in the morning, and not a door or a window was 
opened for his relief. Grandma was old, and had she 
deen less deaf than she was she might have been ex- 
cused for not hearing the faint voice crying under her 
window to be let in. Kind old soul, in ignorance of 
the distress of her little grandson, she was sleeping 
quietly under the impression that he was as comfort- 


of bis heart so that Christ should no longer stand out- 


able as herself under the roof of bis uncle who lived 
on the old Delft road. ’ 

He cried and shouted and knocked, but the gigantic 
whirligig above him only mocked him with its louder 
and overpowering roar. Cold and exhausted he sank 
to sleep, and dreamed that some great ogre stood over 
bim whirling a lash above his head. He awoke in 
terror, the stars were still shining in the sky, and in 
the distance he could hear the sound of the ocean 
waves brezking against the great dykes; once more 
he cried and begged to be let in, but there was no one 
to wake and listen and open the doorto him. Then 
little Wilhelm remembered what his mother used to 
read in the great Dutch Bible about One who stood at 
the door and knocked, waiting to be let in, and he 
realized as he bad never done before what it all meant. 
He remembered also the verse that spoke of his locks 
being wet with the dews of night as he stood waiting 
atthe door. Poor Willy felt how wicked be had been 
that day, and Bad kept the Saviour out of bis heart! 
Yes he had kept Jesus out knocking and waiting! Ie 
thought of the verses his father had read aloud at 
family worship the day before beginning, 

Zijn Naam zij geprezen 
Die wondren verricht! 
Hij heeft mij genezen 
Mijn blindheit verlicht, ete. 
Ile felt very sorry that he had been so disobedient, 
and, atill worse, bad told alie. He asked God to for- 
give him and to show him btw he must open the door 


side in the cold knockiog and waiting to be let in. 
Then he fell asleep. 

In the morning when the’old grandmother opened 
the door to look for some wood with which to cook 
thew morning meal, she found her little Wilhelm coldg¢ 
and exhausted, but fast asleep on the door step. She 
did pot punish him. Grandmothers are apt to over- 
look the faults of their grandchildren, and she was 
certainly excusable this time, for Willy's sin had found 
its own punishment. 


GARDEN HURLYBURLY. 
By Mary BRANCH. 


qT KNOW a little boy whose mamma will have a 
I. very funny flower garden next summer. Poppies 
will come up where she meant to bave pinks, morning 
glories will run all over her pansy bed, sunflowers 
will grow in the place of the mignonette, and the 
mignonette will be found creeping around under the 
marigolds. How do I know? That's what lam going 
to tell you. 

Johnny isa very little boy yet, not four years old. 
Ife still wears little kilted skirts instead of what his 
cousin calls “ trouserloons."" And the other day when 
he had a sore throat, and it was chilly and sleety out 
of doors, he couldn't see why he might not go feed the 
chickens just the same, nor why he might not set up 
his playthings on the window-sill where a cold draught 
of air came in. So his mamma captured him, put him 
in his bigh chair and set bim up toa table in a warm 
corner of the room. She gave him some toys, and 
then sat down near him with her box of flower seeda, 
for she had promised some phlox seed to a neighbor 
and wanted to divide her packhge. 

The seeds were all done up in separate packages, 
very neatly labeled. Johnny thought they looked 
prettier than his blocks. 

“Want to play with your seeds, mamma!” he said, 
coaxingly. 

Very well: mamma was willing; she even offered to 
help him play with them. She bad not much to do 
that afternoon, and Johnny was her little boy, who 
must be kept in the warm eorner, the happier the 
better. 

“Please make me a little garden, mamma, 
Johnny. 

And she did; Johnny helped her, and it was real 
fun. They laid the garden out on the table-leaf, in 
little circles and diamonds and long beds. One circle 
was for pansies, and the pansy seeds were carefully 
emptied out of the paper on the spot, to “ make be- 
lieve.” The mignonette seed was put in another circle, 
the pink seed and the poppy seed in two diamonds. 
One long bed was strewn with larkspur seed, and 
another with velvet marigolds. Some pins were stuck 
inacard fora trellis, and all the moruing glory seed 
placed at the foot of them. 

“Put the sunflowers way, way back,” eaid Johnny, 
full of eager interest. “You bad 'em way back in your 
garden, mamma!” 

So the odd striped sunflower seeds were put “ way 
back,” and were quite an ornament. Then the four- 
o’clock seeds were set in little heaps all along one of 
the garden paths, Johnny thought they would look 
pretty so. 

* Now I'll make a balsam bed,” said mamma, enjoy- 
ing the mimic garden almost as much as Johnny, and 
planning it just as she meant to plan her own next 
summer. 

She had hardly poured the balsam seeds down when 
the door-bell rang. Mamma started up. Who could 
be out such a wet, cold day? 

“Now, Johnny Bennett,” she said, shaking her fin- 
ger warpingly at bm as she left the room, “ don’t you 
get down out of that chair while I'm gone. Play 
pretty till I come back." 


said 


It was Mrs. Jones who bad called to see her about a. 


plan for winter readings, and it took a long time to 
talk it over. 

Johnny made the balsam bed himself, let his fingers 
walk up and down the paths, moved the pinks, 
changed the shape of the larkspur bed, and then be- 
gan to wish mamma would come back. But she and 
Mrs. Jones kept talking right along in the parfor; be 
could hear their voices, and at last he grew tired ef 
waiting. 

“Guess Dll rake it all over, and play blocks,” he 
said to himself, 

And he did. His fingers raked the garden all overs 
and brushed the seeds atl up together, all kinds and 
size3, in one good heap. Then be thought bow nice it 
would be to help mamma and put them all back in 
the packages again. So he did that. It took a long 
time, but he did it. Into each paper he carefully put 
two pinches of seeds from the heap, then folded it up, 
aud laid it in mamma's box. 

He was just putting the last two pinches into the 
paper labeiod * Larkspur’’ when mamma said good- 
by to hey guest and came back into the room. 

“Why, Johnny,” she exclaimed in dismay, “ what 
are you doing?’ 

“Helping you, mamma,” he said brightly. “I’ve 
gavered all your seeds and papered ‘em for you.” 

She peeped into three or four packages and compre- 
hended the fullextent of the mischief. Johnny louked 
up with a happy face, and she bethought berself that 
she was most to blame. 

* Johnny,” she said, soberly, “I can't have my pretty 
garden as I meant tonow. I can’t have a pink bed 
and a pausy bed and all the other beds the way I 
promised you. They'll all grow mixed up now, just 
like the seeds, all mixed up every which way, and we 
won't know where anything is till it comes up. Mari- 
golds and phlox and sunflowers and wmignonette, and 
all the rest, all mixed up! What will we do, Johnny?" 

“Ob, mamma, won't that be pretty!” exclaimed 
Johnny in eager delight.”’ 

“] don't know,” sbe said, smiling faintly. “ But 
we'll plant them, Johnny, plant them just as they 
come, and we'll call it Gardeu Hurlyburly!"” 


as 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals of the missing words in the following 
stanzas will give the names of (1) a great painter and @e 
great philosopher: 

. Thus conscience does make cowards of us ail cf 

And thus the native hue of —-— 

Issicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.—Shakecepeare. 
. Treacherous in calm and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 

~ Sea ?—Shelley. 
While the mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave.—Campbell. 


4. Ye signs and wonders of the 
Utter forth “ God!" and fill the hills with praise.— 


ts 


“ Good morrow, fool,” quothI. “ Sir,”’ quoth he, 
* Call ne not fool til) beaven bave sent me fortune.”— 


6. There in and remote from men 
’ The wizard hand lies celd, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen 


And left the tale half told.— Longfellow. ANOm™. - 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in river but not in stream; 
My second in vision but not in dream ; 
My third is in darkness but not in night; 
My fourth is in dazzle but not in bright; 
My fifth is in prudent but not in wise; 
My sixth is in tearful but not in sighs; 
My seventh in diamond but not in pear!; 
My eigbtb isin dukedom but not in can; 
My ninth ts in children but not In boy; 
My tenth fs in plaything but not in toy; 
My eleventh in chorus but not in song; 
My twelfth is in tedious but not in long; 
My whole we will boast of far and near, 
For we have enjoyed it mang a year. — 


A CHARADE. 


My first is a quality pleasant to meet; 
My last is a color attractively gag ; 
My whole is a class we always should greet 
In the most agreeable way. 5. F. 


A DiamMonpD PUZZLE. 


Down. Acroas. 
A vowel. A vowel. 
A period. A deed. 
Part of the worid. A sea. 
A seaman. An organ. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
RACHEL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. B. 
An Enigma.— Rime, Rhyme. 
Decapitated Blanks.—1. Flash lash, adh. 2. Scold, cold, old. & 
Train, rain. 
A Geographical Enigm1.—The earth turns on its axis once in twenc 


ty-four hours. 


A Square Word.— 


< 
= 


Kapy'’s supposition is erroneous. The Enizma is defective, and 
for want of address cannot be returned for correction. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


Vor. No.4. 


Farm and Garden, 


- PROPORTION OF PLANT-FOOD IN THE SOIL. 


HE actual amount of soil on an acre of ground, 

'L it we take the depth at 9 inches, is over four million 
pounds. Supposing the preportion of lime in the soil 
to be 1 per cent., this would give fer every acre about 
22 tons, or 43,560 pounds. If the proportion of phos- 
phoric acid amounts to .06 per cent., or of potash to 
-81 per cent., then the amount of the former is 2613 
‘pounds, and of the Intter 435 pounds, on each acre. 
hese, which are some of the most important sub- 
stances on which the growth of plants depends, are 
largely in excess of the needs of a great many crops. 
So, in fact, are all the essential elements of plant 
growth, in nearly every description of soil. This very 
Glearly shows that what the growing plant requires is 
not so much the presence of more plant-food in the 
soil as a more available condition for what is already 
there; and, more thaw al], it shows that whatever ad- 
dition of manure is applied to the soil should be in the 
most available condition possible. But there is an- 
other fact in this connection that is very important. 
The plant-food which is most soluble, and therefore 
most available, is for that very reason the most likely 
to escape from the soil if not soon absorbed by a grow- 


ing crop. 


EXHAUSTION OF SOIL. 


THE exhaustion of the soil by constant crop- 
ping is a subject that farmers cannot study too care- 
fully. It shows that where the drain upon the soil is 
eontinually going on, the supply of manure should | 
also be unceasing and abundant. 

The four crops that make up the usual rotation in 
this country are wheat, grass, corn, and oats. These 
erops require for their growth the following mineral 
stbstances, and therefore Invariably abstract them 
from the soil in such proportion as the peculiar need 
of each crop callsfor. The following table shows the 
mumber of pounds of each mineral element taken 
from the soil by the several crops. _ 


Wheat. Hay. Corn. Oats. 

Grain, 2%bu. 2tons. Grain, Grain, 4 bu. 

Straw, 2500 Ibs. Stalks, 4000 lbs. Straw. 2000 Ibe. 
Potash..... -- S8libs. 129.79Ibs. 76.3 Ibs. 41.71 Ibs, 
4a 430 26° 6.10 “ 
Magnesia. 106 9.62 ** bB 954 
Bulph. acid. 8.87 “ 16.57 “* w3 5.18 ** 
Phos. acid.. W.38 21.79 31.7 3342 
148.60 “ 301.31 20.1 192.42 


VALUE OF GREEN MANURE. 


THE amount of green manurial matter contained 
in an acre of grass is almost incredible. It varies, of 
eourse, very materially, according as_the sod is heavy 
er light; but even in the poorest sod will always be 
fourd an amount of plant-food which, if utilized and 
rightly treated, can be turned to a profitable account. 
A heavy June grass turf, as tested by Prof. Kedzie, 
was found to contain, of grass and roots together, an 
amount of manurial substance equal to five pounds in 
-@ square foot, or at the rate of more than one hundred 
tons to the acre. This case was doubtless aw excep- 
tional one, yet it is very evident that few farmers sus- 
pect the actual quantity of vegetable matter they add 
‘to their soil by plowing undera heavy greensward. 
One hundred tons to the acre of clean grass and roots, 
from the turf of an old pasture or lawn, is a very val- 
uable manuring when we consider how evenly it is 
spread and how accurately it is applied. Yet there is 
a kind of sod that greatly exceeds the June grass in 
the length of its roots, in the advantage of their me- 
chanical action on the soil, and in the larger propor- 
tion of nitrogen it furnishes. The sod here referred to 
is of cowfse the red clever. This crep, if well estab- 
lished, will yield a liberal growth of hay at the first 
cutting, and an invaluable supply of manure when 
the after-growth is turned under. | 


BLENDED CROPS. 


THERE are very few crops more valuable to 
- farmers, if they only knew it (which too many of 
them de not), than a well-managed crop of peas. In 
addition to their nutritive value as feed, they benefit 
the soil, and leave it in an excellent condition for the 
following crop. They are profitable when raised 
alone, and perkaps still more so when blended with 
other crops. Especially when mixed with oats, the | 
product of the double crop is admirably adapted both 
for green fodder and for dry feed. This mixed crop 
is eagerly relished by all kinds of stock. Horses and 
“hogs thrive on it not less than cattle and sheep. When 
both are allowed to ripen, it is said by those who have 
tried it that the aggregate yield of the two from one 
- ere is quite equal in amount to the product of both 
‘when they are raised on two separate acres. iit 
' + After this joint crop the soil is clean and mellow, 
and in the very best condition for a crop of wheat. It’ 
‘Ww net by doy means impossible that this system $f’ 
blended crops will yet prove to be the key toa mo 
profitable mode of farming than any hitherto reach 
‘Thies method will of course exhaust thé land more ra 
‘Sly than single crops, but if the joint product is 


) enough larger to pay for the extra manure required 


| 


editor is the same as when I 


and Jeave an inereased gain at the same time, there is 
no reason why the same plarg should not be applied to 
other crops. 


ADVANTAGE OF SOILING CATTLE. 

An English farmer, who has tried both methods of 
feeding, reports it as the result of his experience that 
seven cows may be kept by soiling on the same area | 
of ground that is required as pasture to sustain a 
single cow. 

It is the opinion of Josiah Quincey, Jr., who is prob- 
ably the best authority on the subject, that one acre 
will keep three or four eows under the soiling system, 
if itis eorrectly managed. By the common method, 
according to nfany farmers, it takes two or three acres 
to keep one cow. 

Another advantage of the soiling system is found in 
the economy and accumulation of nmnure. A cow, 
when kept on this plan, will produce, according to 
Mr. Quincey, an amount of solid and liquid dung 
equal to about seven'‘cords a year. If to this is added 
double the quantity of well-dried muck it will make 
a total of more than twenty cords, the whole of which 
will be quite as valuable as the original dung, and 
worth five dollars or more percord. This immense 
increase in the manurial value of the muck when thus 
blended is largely due to the concentrated quality of 
the liquid dung. According to Dr. Dana, the urine of 
the cow, when absorbed_ by peat, is equal to twice the 
value of the solid dung. 


Wublishers’ ‘Department. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1876. 


THE PAPER AND WHY IT IS LIKED. 


THE numerous complimentary letters received 
by us are evidence that the paper is generally ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Some suggestions as to 
changes of an unimportant character are wel- 
comed with thanks and the changes made as far 
as practicable. 

The publication of the Sermons in the paper, 
instead of in pamphict form as before, meets 
with almost universal favor. Thousands of readers 
who were unable to pay $3.00 a year for the Ser- 
mons alone are now enabled to secure them in 
conjunction with a religious paper in which there 
is something for every member of the househokl. 
This feature has carried the paper into hundreds 
of homes where it would not otherwise have been 
a visitor. 

The frequent publication of music, sacred and 
secular, has also met with general approval. 
There is scarcely an intelligent household in the 
land of which some member does not sing or 
play. Music, therefore, is always welcome, and 
especially to the musical. In this issue we pub- 
lish an article on the slave music of the South, 
with illustrations, a subject of an exceedingly in- 
teresting character. At an early day we shall 
give an exquisite English Lullaby, received 
through Madame Antoinette Sterling, .in En- 
gland, which, if published in sheet form, would 
cost at least fifty cents. It is our desire and in- 
tention to make the paper attractive in every de- 
partment; and not being hampered by chromos 
and. their attendant expenses, we have better fa- 
cilities for improving the contents and giving our 
subscribers more than an equivalent for their 
outlay. 

We present to-day further letters, showing to 
what extent our efforts are appreciated. The 
first is from a gentleman in Yellow Springs, O., 
who writes to the editor : ir 

“Enclosed please find the sum of two dollars and eixty 
cents ($2.60) for clergyman’s subscription to Christian Union 
for 1876. I want to say a word in regard to the pleasure aud 
enjoyment we have received from your paper during the last. 
four years, and also to express the sympathy we have had for 
Mr. Beecher during his great trouble. Many wishes for his 
future happiness and the success of the paper.” 


A lady in this city writes: 


“ Enclosed please find $3.20 to pay my subscription for 1876. 
I do sincerely wish that I was able to make it a hnndred, and. 
80 shew heartily the sincere and earnest sympathy we have 
for Mr. Beecher.” 

A subscriber from Portsmouth City, Mich., 
Says : | | 

“ Enolosed find $3,20 for one year’s crip’ One year | 
ago, Dec. dist, my subscription to the Christian Union ex- 
pired, but not my interest for its success, for I belleve it to 


be the best weckly paper printed in the United States. 


A clergyman in Washingtonyille, N. Y., writes : 
_ “Bnolosed please find check for $2.60, the amount eharged 
clergymen for the Union. 
sequence, but it seems good to say, in view of the events of 
the past two years, that my confidence in* the integrity of 


| 


and nobility of Mr. Beecher’s character. The world, I trust, 
will some day behold and acknowledge the Christian forti- 
- tude and magnanimity which carried him abeve all bitterness 
and recalcitration in the midst of the malignant and relent- 
less efforts of his enemies to destroy him.” 


A gentleman in Fairbault, Minn. regretting 
his inability to subscribe, writes as follows : 


“I have been a subscriber to the for a number of 
years, Dut should most assuredly have dropped it when the 
year expired had I not been from home at the time when my 
subscription is usually sent. I have seldom an opportunity 
te see the Christian Unton, but when I have met with a copy,. 
I have admired fts broad Christian views, and should have 
made a change this year in my family paper had it not beep 


for the reason mentioned above. 


A friend in this city writes: 


“The contents of the Christian Union have of late been so: 
rich in the highest order of thought and eloquence, as, in 
my opinion, to utterly outstrip all its cotemporaries. The 
sermon of Mr. Beecher in this week’s issue is a master- 
piece—the rich fruitage of a ripe and sanctified intellect and 
heart—and worth fifty times the price of the paper. Your 
paper only needs to be known by the cultured, the though 
ful, and the good to be appreciated and subscribed for in. 
large and ever increasing numbers.” 


EXPIRATIONS.—Look aT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 


For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


THE Christian Union may be had in Great Brit- 
ain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet St., 
London. To the subscription price $1.04 should 
be added to prepay postage; and 15 per cent. 
may be deducted from the gross amount as the 
average premium on gold. 


— 


— -- - 


FILE AND BINDER, 


WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient,,. 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutchinson’s patent), which will hold one vol- 
ume ef thegChristian Union, for $1.50; sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, 


REMITTANCES, 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, a@raft, or Postal meney order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Monry CrpEeRs. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 


~ 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES, 


Wer will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 


Club 
Price 
Mo Prepata. Prepaid.. 
corner» & onthly.......... 
Lippincott Magasine. 
Sunday 
“ *The Atiantic Monthiy..... 
“ ericap Agriculturist.. 
“ bed The Noreery 
WHEEKLIES. 
“ Harper's Weekly........ 
“ “ Youth’s Companion........ 
petail 
+ Muet be new Subecri 
RATES TO CLUBS. 
Four $10.00, which ds $2.65 a copy, posteg prepsid.. 
The party whp sends us $%, for a club. of nine copies (all 
sent at.one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postniasters 
and others whp get up clubs in their respective towns can 


afterwards single copies at @.65. Money should be sent. 
‘Cerrency sent mailis at théeriak of thesender.' ~— 
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number of changes that eam be 
rung on @ peal of bells is almost in- 
credible, It would take ninety-one years 
to ring the changes upon twelve bells at 
the rate of two strokes to a seeond; the 
ebanges upon fourteen could not be rubg 
through at the same rate in less than 16, 
875 years, and upon four-and-twenty 
they would require more than 117,000 
billions ef years. 

In 1796 the Westmoreland youths rang 
acomplete course of 5,040 peals—called 
by the mysterious name of grandsire 
triples—in three hours and twenty 
minutes. This was comsidered a gigantie 
performance, but it was fairly eelipsed 
by the men of Kidderminster, who rang 
the changes in three hours and fourteen 
minutes—a feat which seems incredible, | 
comprising as it does 1,267,453 
strekes of rings. Truly there w 
giants in the land in those days. 

But the bell-ringing of Evgland, how-} 
ever scientifically and powerfully per-} 
formed, is a mere meaningless jingle 
compared to the beautiful carillons of} 
the Centinent; iudeed the art as practiced 
in Eugland belongs peculiarly to us, the} 
Continental bells being almost univer- 
sally played by keys. 

At Amsterdam, abont the year 1600 
‘was born one Franz Hemony, who may 
safely be styled the very king of beil- 
founding, since he it was who wrought 
the colossal peals of Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent, Utrecht, &. His name js fre- 
quently found inscribed on the Holland 
bells. These bells are gigantic musical 
notes. At Utrecht there are forty-two; 
at Arutwerp over one hundred. The 
general number is from thirty to sixty, 
but in the Tower of Les Halles, at Bruges, 
is the finest carillon in the Low Countries 
—perhaps in the world. It was on these 
bes, “low and loud, and sweetly 
blended,” that Longfellow wrote his 
carillon, as he lay 


“In Bruges, at the Fleur De Bié, 
Listening with a wild delight 
To the chimes that through the night 
Rang their changes from the belfry 
@f that quaint old Flemish city.”’ 


Hemony arranged his bells in tiers. 
Six or eight of the largest bass bells were 
hung on the first floor of the belfry, per- 
haps 150 feet up the tower; higher still, 

among mang an airy arch and solid 
buttress, hung ten or twelve smaller 
ones; highest of all, far away, a dim, 
dizzy height, hung twenty or thirty more. 
These stupendous peals are sounded by 
means of a cylinder, on the principle of 
. @ barrel ergan, or played by keys by a 
musician. Every tone and semi-tone is 
represented, and the most delicate har- 
mony, the grandest chorals, and most 
intricate figures can be exeeuted on these 
bells. But what a giant in conception 
and power must be the musician who 
presides over this colossal harmony ; what 
a sense of unlimited command over the 
power of sound as he thunders out 
sonorous grand chords, stately solemn 
melodies, gentle cadences of ringing 
mirth, or soft floating phrases like a 
dream of silver bells; what a sense of 
supreme sway, as the grand music rolls 
over the country for miles and miles, 
ing the.air with its wonderful grandeur 
and beauty, and causing the heart to 
swell with emotion at the unutterable 
splendor of the music which seems to 
fioat up to heaven and die among the 
etars!—The Argosy. 


THE ATROCITY OF FEATHER 
BEDS. 
HE cackling of the goose is said to 
have saved Rome. The feathers of. 
the same bird are dealing death to 
America. We are reminded of this as 
the summer appreachés and the hospi- 
ta'ty of rural friends cecasionally in- 
troduces us to the “feather bed” which 
has come down an heirleom in the family 
for five generations. It is a capatious 
bag, holding some thirty to forty pounds 
of good, honest goose feathers, plueked a 
boudred years ago, and beld in 
esteem by, succeeding generations un 
it has come into the possession of 
present imcum bent of the old homestead. 


Wnderneath this feather bedis'thd straw 


_ bed, filled annually with clean, sweet 
@at straw. This.relieves the 


pressure 


at the spring bo 


was a tolerable institution in the days of 
log houses witb the free ventilation of a 
big frepiace and rifts in de root through |» 
which the wind whistled and the snow 
drifted in every winterstorm, But now, 
with tight houses aud stoves that beat 
everything from cellar to garret, the case 
is altered. No amount of airing and 
sunlight will permanently redeem the 
bed from the odor of old feathers, whieh 
is anything but agreeable, and the more 
atrocious effete animal matter that has 
escaped from the sleepers that have 
eought repose here for generations past. 
Think now of Johu Giles coming in from 
hhis day’s work in the field where-he bas 
Nbeen following the plough or driving the 
jmmower or reaper, his body all day loug 
in a vapor bath, to repeat the process in 
the night watches as-he stretches his 
weary limbs upon this unpatented per- 
eutretor Here he tries to sleep, but 
‘wakes often from fitful dreams, and 
‘tosses as if a fever were raging in his 
veins. Is K avy wonder that he rises 
from unrefreshing sleep with the early 
dawn, that he grows lean and cadaverous, 
and becomes cross and dyspeptic? The 
poor wife who shares his couch has 
possibly, in addition to his discomforts, 
the care of a nursing child. Is it any 
wonder that she cemes to the morning 
more dead than alive? Is it any wouder 
that so large a per cent. of the inmates 
of our lunatic asylums come from our 
farms? The old proverb that “ the rest 
of the laboring man is sweet’ needs to 


ance. There is not mueh sweetness or 
refreshment on this pile of feathers in 
the sweltering summer nights. It is 
surprising to see how long it takes 
modern improvments to invade the ag- 
ricultural districts, even with the help of 


tresses and spring beds are unknown 


the civilization is at least two hundred 
years old. “The age of homespun,” 

supposed by some of our brilliant writers 
to huve departed fifty years ago, is still 
continued in almost unbroken force. 

Something cool aud soft to sleep on and 
uiider is still a deskleratum in most 
farm-houses. The apology for feather 
beds and cotton-quilted comfortables is 
not poverty, but convenience of man- 
ufacture. The feathers are a bome pro- 
duct, and a tea-driuking makes the quilts 
aud comfortables. Yet John Giles owns 
his farm, is out of debt, has a good bank 
account, owns railroad stock, and could 
have mattresses, fine linen and blankets 
if he understeod their comfert and 
economy.—Cor. Ancrican Agriculturist, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS' 


For Churches, etc., got ubli 

made at * My NEELY 
DERY,’’ Wesr Troy 

Mountings. Catalogues Sree. Nod Agencies. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. , 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLA. 
illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Warran 

lilustraved Catalogue sent Free, 

. VANDUZEN & TiFtT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t., CinciusatL 


BLANKETS. 


Manufysturea & TYLER, at 
all weel. The 


unsurpassed for for durability and beauty of 


be received with several grains of allow-|~ 


railroads aud newspapers. Hair mat-|; 


luxuries, in many of these districts where |f 


Jas. 36; 1876. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
|One Hundreds 

ne Hundred:Years. 

an Women nd Ca 


MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Usating, fur oid Leaky Roots 


or wood 
Reofing Sheathing Felts, Moth-Preof 
pleagy fo use, and easily applied.. Send for 


H.W. Maiden Lena, 
Patentee and Manufacturer. 


USE 


~ 


The story ofa nebiec life in 

BEARD 


And Milward’s ** Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


CRUSHED WHI 
most HEALTHFUL one. Dent Us. ART 


-» giving full instructions fm thie 
OLE OF FOOD made from WHEAT. ® ant sant push tie 30 
Grocers. F. BE. Smith r Co., Broo ets, 100 assorted 50 cts. They are 
Y., for circulars. Animels, Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autamn Leaves, Comic Fig- 


ures, aon be misting. "Also dive 
imitate the most Also five 
Wood Carpeting, PATTEN & 182 Wille St.. New 
PARQUET INLAID | EXCELSIOR you 
And Hard Weed Floors. Will bed 
Tue Nar’: Woop Maw’v'c| Carpet Stretcher ed with it. For 
Co. AED sale b ae 
950 Broad New ¥ ware, Furniture 
between and TACK HAMMER and Carpet deal- 
Brushes for waxing floors. COMBINED. ot sent 
Send 3e. stamp for designs. The only device ever Y on receip 
invented that will lay 
Carpets successfully. 
Sorrento Wood Carvit 
No. 6 Temple Place, CO, Saves time, temper, and labor. 


Oh Chicago, I. 


more pleasing & 
efu 


Chic. A Hiance 
Send stamp for price list of TOOLS apd PATTERNS 
leaved, and flow. 
FOR ALL RICHMOND, | ‘Corn 
==» Sheller. 
If you wish to gow Vegetables for sale peat 
ier tor - 
Gardening : for Profit! market. 


Price #2.5 ipped safely boxed, 
on receipt $3.56, & price. ry needs it. 
Live agents wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 
Livingston & Co., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Ps. 


CALES ra) 


STANDARD 
Fire and Burglar 
SA FES. 
Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track. 


Es. 


Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 


265 Broadway, New York, 
721 Chestnut St, Phila.. 


uPractical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or 
for ome Use only, read 


Peter Henderson. 
Price $1.50 each, post-paid, by mail. 
Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


‘EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


|IGARDEN! 


Sent Free to all Applicants. 
Our age Illnstrated Catalogues of Seeds 
and /%anis, numbering 175 and con- 
taining 2 colored my sent without charge 


4 Ay of the above three 
sore Sent to all others on receiptof 50 
cen 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. ® 


700 SUPERB VARIETIES 
Half Green 
ailing a “Specialty. 


AS CO. hicumond lad. 


KIRKW 


ands reliable best, only complete for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 


of the lungs air pas& 
ages 
Price, 82.50 and 85 each. 


. For pamphiets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CG., 
YORK. 


40,000 of the Gentine 


«a- 


“ 

~ 


a pee 5 


* 


» 


. 


‘ 


S 
PAKS | 
LW GSTONL | 
cote 
ena 
2 
artistic as to make it 1 Bxcel. Oo. | 
Ws know of low occu. 151 Mich. Av’e, 
‘Be 
Gardening for Pleasure! 
| 
Retablished in 1837. 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, |* 
< BADE Magy 
»habetical c , from A to Z, . 
i be best of day.” —Saiqntifie. 
| 
Paton Bt., 


